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Mrs. DrypEN was cross! She would have 
been at a loss to specify what especial grounds 
she had for the discontent that possessed her 
on this particular night. If interrogated, she 
would probably have returned an evasive re- 
ply to the effect that it was none of the ques- 
tioner’s business how she felt or looked, so 
Jong as she did not, obtrude her unhappiness 
upon other people. Everybody had his and 
her own troubles with which others had no 
right to intermeddle. She was responsible to 
no one for her behavior; nobody should hinder 
lier from being low-spirited, if she pleased to 
be so. She was out of humor with the whole 
world, herself included. The children were 
troublesome; the servants heedless; her hus- 
land indifferent to her grievances—and it was 
Christmas eve. 

‘*Really,’’ she said, peevishly, at tea-time, 
‘‘one would suppose that Christmas came but 
once in a century, instead of once a year! 
Iiverybody is as crazy to-night as if there 
were never to be another 25th of December.”’ 

** By the way,’’ said her husband, looking 
up from his paper, ‘‘I suppose you have 
baked some mince-pies and fried some dough- 
nuts—haven’t you ?”’ 

**T have mince-pies and turkey for to-mor- 
row!’’ was the curt reply. ‘‘I knew you 
would not be satisfied unless you had as good 
adinner as your neighbors. But as for dough- 
nuts—they are oily, rank, indigestible abomi- 
nations, fit only for an ostrich’s stomach, and 
one doesn’t get the smell of the hot fat out of 

VOL. LXxI.—38 


| the house in two weeks after they have been 





cooked. I never mean to make another while 
I live.’’ 

Two pairs of sorrowful eyes stole a glance 
of mutual pity at one another, when this an- 
nouncement was made; two pairs of cherry 
lips took a piteous curl, for a second; two 
curly heads bent lower over the plates set 
before their owners. Not that there was any 
dearth of sweet things in the Dryden larder, or 
that Ally and Nettie, the proprietors of the 
eyes, lips, and heads aforesaid, were gorman- 
dizers. But this matter of frying doughnuts 
was great fun to them, as it is to most other 
small people who have ever been permitted 
to stand by and see the rings, leaves, birds, 
circles, triangles, and the endless variety of 
nondescript figures leave the kneading-board 
pale, flat surfaces of soft dough, and, upon 
being thrown into the bubbling fat, sinking, 
like leaden shapes, with a tremendous splutter 
and ‘‘fizz,’’ arise slowly and majestically to 
the top of the caldron, as Mr. Weller has it, 
‘swelling wisibly’’ before the enraptured eye 
into puffy, crisp, toothsome morsels, fit, in 
the estimation of the juvenile partakers 
thereof, for a queen’s luncheon. Last year, 
the brother and sister had spent Christmas 
week with an aunt in another town. This 
lady being the indulgent mamma of half a 
dozen boys and girls, enjoyed nothing so 
much as making them merry and happy. 
The six days passed in her abode lived in the 
memory of nephew and niece as a dream of 
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Paradisaical delight. But, this season, the 
holidays were to be kept at home, and the 
prospect was, to say the least, not eminently 
flattering. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dryden were estimable people 
in their way, but they had studied to render 
themselves intensely and purely matter-of- 
fact. They prided themselves secretly upon 
growing wiser and more practical—less poeti- 
cal—with each revolving cycle. Each year, 
life assumed a more positive and less roman- 
tic aspect; their own duties seemed more 
momentous and imperative; the things which 
others call recreation and innocent amuse- 
ments were puerile and unworthy. Mr. Dry- 
den was making money; Mrs. Dryden was a 
notable housekeeper, and, so far as the phy- 
sical needs of the children were concerned, a 
careful mother. Four little ones, three boys 
and a girl, claimed her love and maternal 
offices. Allison, the eldest, was eight years 
old; Nettie,six; and a pair of twin babies 
The mother’s 
hands were certainly full, however admirable 
might be her faculty of accomplishing with 
It was not 
surprising that she should sometimes wear 
a haggard, anxious look, or that, now and 
then, she should be, as she now expressed it, 


were in their third winter. 


speed the work set for her to do. 


‘* worried out of her senses.”’ 

‘*T don’t see, for my part,’’ she broke 
forth, impatiently, presently, ‘‘how people 
find time or have the heart to frolic and ob- 
serve holidays and the like frivolous carry- 
ings-on! With me, it is work, work, work! 
from morning until night, and from one year’s 
end to another. It frets me to see grown-up 
men and women, who ought to know some- 
thing about the cares and solemn responsi- 
bilities of life, acting like silly children. 
What is Christmas more than any other time 
—when one takes a sober, common-sense view 
of the matter ?”’ 

‘*That is what nobody does in this age of 
nonsense and dissipation,’’ returned her hus- 
band. ‘‘I don’t know what the world is 
coming to!”’ 

‘*Wasn’t our Saviour born on Christmas 
day, mamma ?’’ asked Nettie’s timid voice. 

‘*That is not certain, by any means, child. 
And if it were true, there is all the more 
scandalin making a frolic of it. If there were 
to be prayer-meetings held all over the world 
to celebrate the event, it would be far more 
appropriate.” 





The polysyllable staggered Nettie a little, 
but she retained sufficient courage to reply: 
‘*Our teacher told us, last Sabbath, that every- 
body ought to be very happy upon the Saviour’s 
birthday.”’ 

Before Mrs. Dryden could answer, Ally put 
in his oar. 

‘*‘Mamma! why doesn’t Santa Claus ever 
come-down our chimney ?”’ 

‘There is no such creature, Allison! You 
are too old to believe in that ridiculous fable.”’ 

‘*But, mamma, he came to Aunt Mary’s 
last year!’’ cried both children, in a breath. 

‘* And we all hung up our stockings in the 
parlor!’’ added Nettie. 

‘*And Aunt Mary let the fire go down on 
purpose, so that the old chap might not be 
scorched!’’ shouted Ally, excitedly. We 
wanted her to have the chimney swept, but 
she said he wouldn’t mind a little dirt.’’ 

‘*For you know— 

‘His clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot!’ ”’ 
quoted Nettie, ‘‘and yet he was in a good 
humor 
—‘and filled all the stockings’ ’— 
“**Phen turned with a jerk, 

And laying his finger alongside his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose!’”’ 
chanted Ally. ‘‘Oh! what times we had re- 
peating that, after we went to bed that night. 

‘His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard on bis chin was as white as the snow. 
He had a broad face and a little round—’ ” 

**You children will be the death of me!’’ 
cried Mrs. Dryden, distractedly, putting her 
hands to her ears. ‘‘I shall certainly never 
let you spend another Christmas at your Aunt 
Mary’s! Your heads were so crammed with 
nonsense last year, that I am afraid you will 
never get rid of it. Finish your suppers and 
be off to bed! You are as Christmas-mad as 
if you had never been trained to more sensi- 
ble things !”’ 

**T cannot imagine, 


”? 


said Mr. Dryden, 
severely, ‘‘how they have contrived to re- 
member the senseless doggerel your sister was 
so injudicious as to teach them.”’ 

‘*That is the depravity of human nature!”’ 
sighed the wife. 

Very sober little faces were uplifted to 
father and mother for a ‘‘ good-night’’ kiss, 
and very slow footsteps went up the stairs to 
the chamber which the brother and sister 
shared in common. There was a pathos in 
the sound, so unlike the brisk patter of other 
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small feet upon other floors and staircases on 
that jubilee eve. 

The father, albeit he was not an imagina- 
tive man, noticed this, and went off to the 
parlor with a pained and yearning heart— 
saddened, he knew not by what—longing for 
something he could not name. The children 
had interrupted his evening reading, at sup- 
per, by their chatter, and he bestowed him- 
self in his arm-chair by the centre-table, to 
finish the perusal of his newspaper. His seat 
was comfortable; the light clear and soft; the 
evening news interesting ; the room still; yet 
he could not fix his mind upon his occupa- 
tion. Through the quiet apartment came and 
went the echoes of the four little feet, in slow 
dejection, going on up to the repose that was 
to be visited by no happy dreams of the glories 
of Christmas morning. He saw, between him 
and the printed column, the sadly-serious 
countenances, that were, by this time, laid 
upon their pillows. He wondered if the pair 
would cry themselves to sleep. He purposely 
waxed angry with his sister-in-law for putting 
these silly notions into the children’s heads. 
They were contented enough until that unfor- 
tunate visit. Now, there was no telling where 
this mischief would stop. It was too provok- 
ing to have two such fine natures soured by 
repinings and foolish longings ; two minds so 
intelligent filled with superstitious fancies. 
Yes! they were fine children! if he did say it 
—and as dutiful as could be found in a day’s 
ride. His wife had an excellent method of 
discipline, and deserved much credit for her 
success in training her offspring. She was a 
good woman—industrious and conscientious— 
but he could have wished that her spirits were 
more equable. He did not relish the idea that 
his blooming Nettie might, one day, become 
a toil-worn, pains-taking wife and mother; 
her smooth forehead be ploughed in two deep 
furrows, like those that crossed her mother’s, 
from temple to temple ; her pouting lips grow 
colorless and drawn down at the corners; her 
bird-like voice sharpen into the shrill peevish- 
ness of the tones that had ordered the bairns 
off to bed. He would like to keep life fresh 
and bright for his darling so long as he could. 
She would find out, soon enough, what a dry, 
dusty, detestable cheat the world was. If he 
might have his wish, she should be a child 
always ; a merry, laughing, singing fairy, to 
gladden his old age; a simple-hearted, trust- 
ing child, in whose love and purity he could 





find refreshment, when disheartened by the 
faithlessness of his fellow-men. She was very 
fond of him—grave and undemonstrative as 
he was. With the unerring perception of 
childhood, she had discovered that she was 
his favorite, and repaid his partiality in the 
coin he liked best. The sound of his latch- 
key in the door was the signal, noon and 
night, for her to bound down stairs to meet 
him; to kiss him, and offer, in her pretty, 
womanly way, to relieve him of his overcoat ; 
to hang up his hat and bring him his slippers. 
Such nimble feet as hers were! Blithe, will- 
ing little feet! how they twinkled to and fro, 
to perform whatever errands he would suffer 
her to undertake for his comfort! Merry, 
dancing little feet ! 

But the echoes ‘persisted in contradicting 
his recollection of their lively music. Up and 
down—sad and slow—they wandered; never 
drowned for a moment, while their monoton- 
ous beat was rendered more mournful by the 
hurried, ceaseless tramp of pleasure-seekers 
upon the pavement without. He wished that 
he had spoken a kindly word to the downcast 
innocents, instead of the silent salute he had 
vouchsafed to their mutely-offered lips. Per- 
haps they were not asleep yet! His wife was 
still with the twins, in the bedroom overhead, 
for he heard her walking about the floor, 
preparing, as he knew, to leave them for the 
night. He could slip up noiselessly to the small 
chamber adjoining, and solace his uneasy 
spirit by a loving ‘‘ good-night,’’ that should 
dry Nettie’s eyes, if they were wet, and 
comfort Ally’s disappointed soul, while the 
partner of his bosom would be none the wiser 
for it. 

Mrs. Dryden did not allow the attendance 
of a nursery-maid to her elder children in the 
evening. For more than a year they had 
undressed themselves and retired to their 
respective cots, without noise or complaint, 
leaving nothing for mother or servant to do, 
but to look in, a few minutes later, and ex- 
tinguish the gas. This had been done by 
Ellen, the chambermaid, before she went down 
to her own tea; but the moonlight, streaming 
through the window-curtain, showed to the 
father, as he stood without the partly-open 
door, the two white beds in opposite corners 
of the room, and the forms that ought to have 
been snugly laid under the blankets. Instead 
of this, they were raised upon their elbows to 
a half-sitting posture, and the low hum of 
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their earnest voices arrested the spectator 
upon the threshold. 


‘*T wonder if papa and mamma ever were 
a little boy and girl!’’ said Master Ally, in a 
doleful key. ‘“‘If they were, I guess they 
have forgotten how they used to feel. I could 
have cried right out, to-day, at school, when 
the boys were all talking about Christmas 
gifts and what they expected to get. You 
ought to have seen them stare at me when 
they asked me what I thought I should have, 
and I said that we didn’t keep Christmas at 
our house, and that I had never hung up my 
stockings but once, and that was when I was 
at my aunt’s! And one boy asked me if my 
father and mother were dead. And when I 
said ‘No,’ another fellow called out, as rude 
as could be—‘I guess they don’t care much 
about you!’ I tell you, Nettie, it makes a 
fellow feel real bad !’’ 

**T know it!’’ said the miniature woman, 
tenderly. ‘‘ But, Ally, dear, papa and mamma 
do love us! Only they don’t know how much 
we think of Christmas, and how children love 
to hang up their stockings, and all that. But 
that was a very naughty boy that toid you 
they didn’t care for you. Papa works ever so 
hard to get clothes and food for us, so mamma 
says; and mamma sews for us, and takes care 
of us when we are sick, and—and—a great 
many other kind things.’’ 

‘*Maybe so; but she was awful cross to- 
night, and scelded like everything, just for 
nothing at all, and I am very miserable! Just 
hear the boys shouting out-doors, and the 
people laughing and talking, as they go along! 
It’s downright mean in them, when they 
might know that there isn’t to be any Christ- 
I wish they would be still! 
I wish I was dead !”’ 


mas in our house. 


“Ally, Ally, that is wicked !’’ expostulated 
the gentle tones of the sister. 


‘*T don’t care! where is the sense of living, 
if a fellow is never to have any fun? Where 
is the use of being good? If I was the wick- 
edest boy in town, I could not be treated 
worse than Iam now. Howl hate this stupid 
old house! When I am a man, and have 
boys and girls of my own, I mean that Santa 
Claus shall come every week and bring them 
—oh, such lots of nice things! and you shall 
live with me, Nettie, and we will fry dough- 
nuts and have New Years’ cake every day!’’ 

*““Ally!”? said Nettie, thoughtfully, ‘‘ do 





you suppose there is such a man as Santa 
Claus? Mamma says there isn’t !’’ 

‘*T know there is!’’ returned the boy, confi- 
dently. ‘‘But he doesn’t come to a house 
unless the father and mother of the children 
that live there send him an invitation. One 
of the big boys told me so, to-day. And good 
fathers and mothers always tell him what to 
bring.”’ 

‘“‘T was just thinking,’’ resumed Nettie’s 
liquid treble, ‘‘if Our Heavenly Father knew 
how very badly we wanted to have a Christ- 
mas, whether He wouldn’t send him to us. 
Suppose I pray to Him and tell Him all about 
it!” 

‘*You may try it!’’ was the conclusion of 
the embryo skeptic. ‘‘ But I don’t believe it 
will do any good.’’ 

In a trice, Nettie had slipped to the floor, 
and was fumbling among a heap of clothes 
laid upon a chair. Mr. Dryden watched her 
curiously. 

‘*Now, Ally!’ he heard her say, presently. 
‘* Here are the clean stockings that Ellen got 
out for us to put on to-morrow. Mamma 
wouldn’t like it if we hung them up our- 
selves, so I will just lay them on the foot of 
the bed. If Santa Claus should come, maybe 
he can pin them up for us.”’ 

Then, sinking to her knees, she put her 
hands together and raised her pure face—an- 
gelic in the father’s sight—as the moonbeams3 
revealed its expression of meek devotion. 

‘*Our Father who art in Heaven! please 
make us good and happy, and let us have a 
merry Christmas. If there is any Santa Claus, 
please let him come to our house to-night, for 
he has never been here in all our lives, and 
this makes us very sorry. Bless dear papa 
and mamma, and don’t let us think hard of 
them, or say naughty things about them, only 
because they don’t know how little children 
feel. Amen!”’ 

Ally gave a grunt that might mean acqui- 
escence, or doubt, when his sister arose and 
leaned over to kiss him; but Mr. Dryden 
could play the eavesdropper no longer. 

Feeling that he must inevitably discover 
himself if he remained another minute in his 
present position, he hurried down-stairs ant 
into the parlor, where he behaved more like 
a crazy man than the sober, self-possesse l 
head of a staid and decent household. Kick- 
ing off his slippers, he thrust his feet violently 
into his boots, stamping, with unnecessary 
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force, to get these fairly on; blew his nose 
repeatedly and loudly, afterwards passing his 
handkerchief ove’ his eyes, as though the 
sudden catarrh from which he appeared to be 
suffering had affected them also. Going into 
the hall, he snatched his greatcoat from the 
rack and put it on—still in desperate haste, 
pulled his hat over his brows, and rushed into 
the street. 

He found himself plunged directly into a 
rapid, buzzing crowd. Every step was quick 
and light; every face wore a smile, and the 
air was full of the pleasant confusion of happy 
voices. Bless the children! how they ran 
under his feet, and trod upon his toes, and 
kicked against his heels, and jostled him on 
the right and on the left! And not one of 
them was empty-handed. Parcels of all sizes, 
shapes, and descriptions, filled small fingers ; 
were hugged by small arms; laid upon small 
shoulders and slung upon small backs. Brown 
paper bundles; bundles tied in frailer white 
paper, which, bursting, showed the wheel of 
a toy-wagon, or the head of a toy-horse, or 
the arm of a doll; funnel-shaped bundles, 
fresh from the hands of the confectioner ; 
bundles, wrapped hastily in newspaper by an 
economical shopkeeper, or one whose stock of 
wrapping material had proved inadequate to 
the rush of custom; boxes, square, oblong, 
and many-sided; mimic guns and drums, with 
gayly-painted sides, upon whose heads the de- 
lighted owners could not refrain from beating 
stirring Christmas marches, as they carried 
them home; here and there a huge hobby- 
horse, with dilated eye and streaming mane, 
borne aloft by the stalwart porter of some toy 
warehouse; these were but a few features in 
the pageant that streamed past Mr. Dryden— 
a varied and joyous torrent of life. He caught 
the infection of this atmosphere of gladness 
He had 


come forth with the intention of purchasing 


before he had gone a dozen yards. 


something with which to make his children 
happy; to answer Nettie’s prayer so far as lay 
Awakened conscience and rp- 
he felt he had 
wronged had driven him on to the duty of 


in his power. 
morseful affection for those 
making restitution. 
stand that there might be enjoyment, active 
and new, in the task. 

‘* How I wish I had brought them with me!”’ 


He soon began to under- 


he said, to himself, as he felt his features re- 
lax into asmile at sight of the general hilarity. 
“*Tt was hard to send them to bed so early on 


38* 


Christmas eve. 
have said if I had asked her permission to 
take them out after dark ?”’ 

He stayed his rapid progress, as another 
query presented itself. What would this very 
prudent and sedate help-meet say and think 


But, what would their mother 


of another bold innovation upon established 
rules, to wit, this expedition and its probable 
results? How should he meet the stare of 
mingled astonishment and rebuke that would 
rest upon his freight of ‘‘useless’’ playthings, 
upon his return home? 
toys, except when great moderation was dis- 
played in their bestowal. Nettie had but one 
doll in the world, and, careful as she was of 


She disapproved of 


this treasure, her loving arts could not conceal 
the ravages of time; said manikin having 
been Aunt Mary’s gift to her niece, upon her 
third birthday. 
hobby-horse. 


Ally had never owned a 
His 


mother had a dread of 
‘rough plays.’ 


that on this 


Our hero was quite aware 
occasion he was not inclined 
to moderation. He would cheerfully have 
bought the entire contents of any one of the 
illuminated windows whose splendors drew 
around them a swarm of admiring juveniles, 
as a hive of honey would tempt hungry bees. 
The difficulty was to know what would best 
please the unsuspecting twain at home. 
‘*This sort of thing is not in my line!’’ he 
soliloquized. ‘‘I suppose there is a difference 
between girls’ and boys’ playthings. I have 
it! These people ought to know their busi- 


ness! I will state my dilemma, and take 


whatever they advise.”’ 

Thus resolving, he entered the largest and 
most brilliant toy emporium he had yet seen, 
and making his way, with considerable labor, 
through the throng of eager buyers, presented 
himself at the counter. Luckily, the sales- 
woman nearest him had just dismissed a cus- 
tomer, and turned to him with an engaging 
She looked tired—as well she might, 
poor thing! 


smile. 
having been on her feet for 
twelve hours, and hard at work all the time— 
but it was not in a kind-hearted tradeswoman’s 
nature to be cross on Christmas eve. 

‘* What can I show you, sir?’’ she asked 
politely. 

““That is what you must tell me, madam! 
I want some toys for my little girl, aged six, 
and my boy, who is two years older. If you 
can inform me what will suit them, you will 
oblige me, and please them.”’ 
His fluent, pleasant speech amazed himself. 
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Certainly, the witchery of the festal eve wag 
working upon him fast. 

' Has your daughter a tea or dinner set ?”” 
inquired the shop-woman, taking down two 
wooden boxes; pulling back the sliding tops, 
and rummaging among the shred paper used 
for packing the fragile contents. ‘‘ Here is 
something very handsome.’’ 

‘‘Just the thing!’’ ejaculated the father, 
upon beholding the wee tureen; covered and 
shallow dishes, gravy-boat, saltcellars, caster, 
and a dozen plates, white, with a rim of goid; 
all so graceful in design, so dainty in mate- 
rial, as to elicit his unqualified admiration. 
Already he saw, in imagination, Nettie’s eyes 
glisten at sight of them; her deft fingers ar- 
ranging them—cunning little housewife that 
she was.’’ 

‘*Then you don’t care for the tea-set?’’ 
making a movement to close the box. 

‘*T—don’t—know!”’ hesitatingly. ‘‘I sup- 
pose she will want to spread a supper and 
breakfast-table, as well as play dinner, won’t 
she ?’’ 

“If she has not cups and saucers already, 
I would certainly recommend you to take 
these,’’ and the artful tempter made a tea-tray 
of the lid of the case, setting out the service 
so attractively, that her inexperienced cus- 
tomer speedily regarded the second array of 
China as a ‘‘ must have.”’ 
you will look at a table !’’ pursued the woman, 
leading the way to the back of the store. ‘‘We 
have a novelty in that line—an extension 
table.”’ 

‘*Of course! how stupid in me not to remem- 
ber that the China would be useless unless she 


‘* Now, perhaps, 


had something upon which to arrange it !’’ 
Mr. 
the spirit of the enterprise, and was highly 


Dryden had entered thoroughly into 


diverted at his oversight; very grateful to her 
The table 
was a neat affair, with turned legs and polished 
top, and constructed, as had been said, upon 
the extension principle. Mr. Dryden took it 
on the spot. 

**Chairs ?’’ he said, interrogatively. 

It was now the lady’s turn to be ashamed 
of her forgetfulness. Half a dozen cané-seat 
chairs were added to the pile, which betokened 
Mr. Dryden to be a valuable customer. Then 
followed a case of knives, a knife-box, and an 
assortment of silver (?) ware, and both parties 
came to a momentary halt. The gentleman 


who had corrected his blunder. 


recovered himsel® first. 











‘*Now, a doll—for which she can keep 
house !”’ 

‘*Wax finish, porcelain, biscuit, or reb- 
ber ?’’ said the other, glibly. 
undressed ?’’ 

‘* Dressed—I suppose, since to-morrow is so 
near. As tothe rest, Iam no judge. But I 
want the prettiest doll in the establishment.”’ 

His experience in this species of merchan- 
dise was so limited that he might well be 
excused for starting at the wonderfully life- 
like lady paraded for his inspection. Her 
hair waved in natural ringlets; she rolled her 


** Dressed, or 


eyes, as the shopwoman moved her tw and fro. 
She was dressed in the height of the mode— 
neither gloves, nor hat, nor parasol being 
wanting to complete her toilet; and when, in 
obedience to a dexterous pull of a wire upon 
her left side, she squeaked ‘‘mamma!’’ and, 
responding to a similar twitch of the corre- 
sponding muscle under the right arm, she 
cried ‘*papa!’’? Mr. Dryden was overwhelmed. 

‘* What will toy makers do next?’ he ar- 
ticulated. 

‘*The art of manufacturing dolls is carried 
to great perfection,’’ quietly replied the wo- 
man. ‘‘Did you say that you would take 
this, sir?’’ . 

Take it! what could have bribed him to 
forego the treat of witnessing Nettie’s rapture 
in the survey of this resplendent and aceom- 
plished demoiselle ? 

‘¢ We have some very pretty doll-carriages, 
in which the lady can take the air,’’ was the 
next attack, aud Mr. Dryden fell a willing 
sacrifice to this new snare. 

In very compassion for her victim, the wo- 
man directed his thoughts to the boy’s gifts. 
A velocipede; a wheelbarrow, with spade, 
rake, and hoe; a set of jackstraws, for winter 
evenings; a football and a sled made up the 
complement that was to transport the semi- 
infidel to the seventh heaven of ecstasy. 

Truth obliges me to mention that the lavish 
parent sustained a slight shock when the 
obliging saleswoman figured up and presented 
the amount of his indebtedness; but he rallied 
bravely. 

‘Christmas comes but once a year!’’ he 
said, manfully, and paid his bill with a good 
grace. 

‘You could not purchase the same quan- 
tity of happiness so cheaply in any other 


” 


manner,’’ remarked the bland merchant, ora- 


cularly. 
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The tid-bit of wisdom was assuredly not ori- 
ginal with her, but it impressed the hearer as 
a profound and truthful observation—one well 
worth remembering. He was getting on very 
swiftly, indeed, in the acquisition of Christmas 
lore 

**You have but two children, then, sir?’’ 
remarked the lady, casually, in handing him 
his change. 

‘*Bless my life! 
claimed the father, aghast. 
they are too young to appreciate Christmas 


I forgot the twins!’’ ex- 
‘* But I suppose 
presents.”’ 

‘* What age ?’’ queried the other, sweetly. 
‘Two and a half.” 

‘‘My dear sir! they would be disconsolate 


if they were overlooked! Children under- 


stand these matters astonishingly soon.”’ 

And having ascertained the sex of the twins, 
she selected two rubber balls, and two sets of 
building blocks for their delectation. 


”? she 


‘Our porter will take them for you, 
said, amused at Mr. Dryden’s amazed con- 
templation of the dimensions of the pyramid 
she constructed of his purchases. ‘‘ Please 
favor us with your address !’’ 

‘*Really, a little more practice will render 
me an adept in toy shopping!’’ thought Mr. 
Dryden, complacently, when he was beyond 
the enchanted ground, the 
which had lightened both heart and pocket. 


‘It is not a disagreeable or difficult opera- 


seductions of 


tion, after all.”’ 

As he neared his own door on his return, 
his pockets crammed with comical packages 
of sugar plums, nuts, and crystallized fruits, 
he overtook the porter with his barrow. 

‘*Quietly, my man!’’ he said, inserting his 
latch-key in the lock with secret trepidation 
of spirit. ‘‘It would never do to awaken the 
children.’’ ‘‘Or to attract my wife’s atten- 
tion !’’ he added, inly. 

The porter’s load was transferred to the hall 
so silently that even Mrs. Dryden’s cat-like 
ears did not hear any bustle. Mr. Dryden sent 
the man off with a gratuity, and proceeded to 
dispose of the presents in the following style: 
The table bestraddled the right arm, and upon 
it were the boxes of crockery, surmounted by 
the chairs; the case of jackstraws and several 
other light articles. The velocipede was borne 
in like manner upon the left coat sleeve; then 
came the wheelbarrow; the boxes of building- 
blocks, the balls, and on the top, held firmly 
in its place by Mr. Dryden’s chin, was the 











doll. 
in the other Dolly’s carriage. 


In the right hand he carried the sled; 
This staid, 
prosaic pater-familias would have made no bad 
representation of the patron saint of the anni- 
versary, the suggestion of whose existence he 
had scouted, a few hours previouslygas he 
slowly ascended the stairs on tiptoe, his face 
radiant with arch delight, despite the cowardly 
fear tugging at his heartstrings, as to the re- 
ception in store for him at the hands of his 
better half. 
passing his sleeping-room, wherein, he had no 


Treading yet more delicately, in 


doubt, Mrs. Dryden was soundly reposing, it 
being ten o’clock, her invariable bedtime, he 
pushed open the door of the smaller chamber 
beyond, and entered. 
not brightly—but it enabled him to see with 
terrible distinctness the figure that started up 


The gas was burning— 


in the aisle between the beds and confronted 
him with an excited air. It was his wife! 

Dropping the curtain upon a tableau which 
the reader can picture to himself better than 
I can describe, we will take a step or two 
backward in our story. 

‘* And it’s sorry for the children I am, this 
blessed uight!’’ said Ellen, to the cook, over 
their dish of tea. ‘‘Sorraa bit of a merry- 
making will they have to-morrow—and they 
such good, peaceful little things, too. I was 
asking Miss Nettie, just now, if I shouldn’t 
hang up her stockings, at a venture-like, for, 
sez I, ‘There ’s no knowing but the saint might 
pop down the chimney, unbeknownst to you, 
and ’twould be a pity not to be ready for 
him.’ For, you see, my heart was that tinder 
towards the lonesome craturs, that I thought 
I would step out myself, presently, and buy 
some candies and apples to put into their poor, 
empty, desolate little stockings. But, ‘ No,’ 
says she, kinder pitiful, ‘I am afraid mamma 
She doesn’t believe 
And wid that she 
gives a sigh, like a sorrowful woman, andl 


might not like it, Ellen. 
in keeping Christmas.’ 


Master Ally growled over something cross to 
himself.’’ 

**It’s ra’al hard—that’s what. it is!’’ re- 
sponded Biddy. ‘‘They begged their mamma, 
to-day, to let me fry some doughnuts—‘ Just 
this once, mamma,’ says they, ‘ because to- 
morrow ’s Christmas’—and she wouldn’t hear 
a word toit. Ah! no good ever came of ch’at- 
ing childer out of the fun the Lord meant they 
should have.’’ 

‘¢There’s the parlor bell!’’ said Ellen, jump- 
‘Wh 


ing up. ‘s wanted ow, I wonder ?’’ 
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Her mistress stood upon the rug before the 
fire in the parlor, hat and cloak on. 

‘* Ellen, if you have finished your supper, I 
want you to get your bonnet and shawl and 
go out with me. Take a basket along. I am 
going 4p buy some things for the children.”’ 

Her voice shook in uttering these few sen- 
tences, and, although her face was averted, 
the girl was positive that she had been weep- 
ing. Brimful of curiosity and excitement, she 
dashed up stairs for her wrappings, then down 
tothe kitchen to ask Biddy to listen for sounds 
from the nursery while she was out. 

‘‘For we are going a-Christmassing—glory 
be to all the saints—St. Nicholas, in particu- 
lar! for he must have put it into her head to 
remember the swate innocents.”’ 

It is not our purpose to follow them in their 
tramp, as we have traced the course of the 
lady’s husband. Suffice it to say, that Ellen’s 
basket was heavily burdened when they re- 
entered the house, and her mistress bore sun- 
dry parcels in her hands, all of which were 
carefully deposited upon the carpet beside the 
cots of the calmly-sleeping children. Ellen 
was made happy, on her own account, by the 
present of a bank-bill for her private spend- 
ing, and intrusted with another of the same 
value for Biddy; then excused from further 
service. If the maid had been mistaken in 
her surmise as to the tears she had seen in 
eyes which were generally dry and bright, 
there was no doubt as to the melting mood 
that overtook the mother when she removed 
the four stockings from the place where Nettie 
had laid them. 
lips before fastening the tops of each pair to- 
gether with a stout pin, and hanging them 
over the footboards of the beds. To unpack 
the basket and undo papers, with as little 
rustling as was practicable, was her next act. 


She even pressed them to her 


She paused, when everything was uncovered, 
to survey her acquisitions. Her expenditures 
had been on a scale far less grand than her 
husband’s, but maternal tact had guided her 
There 


were a cooking-stove, with its assortment of 


in the selection of acceptable gifts. 


kettles; a work-box of 


satinwood, lined with red velvet, and well 


pans, griddles, and 


stocked; a cradle with a baby-doll asleep 
For 
Ally, she had provided a bag of beautiful 


under the muslin curtain, for Nettie. 


agate marbles ; a fine humming-top; a paint- 
box, and a set—five in number—of Mayne 


Reid's inimitable books for boys. She had 





not forgotten the twins, as was evidenced by a 
couple of whips; two picture books, and two 
tin horses mounted upon wheels; one attached 
to an express wagon, the other to a baker’s 
cart. Nor had she disdained to call upon the 
confectioner. Her comical bundles contained 
‘*Christmas mixture;’’ plain sugar candy ; 
peppermint lozenges and arances ; more whoie- 
some, or, rather less hurtful sweets than the 
richer and costly delicacies that had capti- 
vated her lord’s fancy. Altogether, the sight 
was a pleasant one, and a satisfactory, if one 
might judge by the gleam of comfort that 
overspread the tear-stained visage. She had 
just dropped a handful of the ‘‘ mixture”’ into 
the foot of Ally’s sock, when a soft tap at the 
door startled her. It was Ellen, and she bore 
a plate, covered with a napkin, in her hand. 

“Tf you plaze, mem—Biddy hopes you 
won’t be offended, mem—but the children 
were so disappointed to-day, mem; and whin 
I told her you were going to give them a 
Christmas, she made so bold as to fry them a 
few doughnuts. She wouldn’t have taken the 
privilege, only, seeing Christmas comes but 
once a year, and it’s good children they are, 
mem !’’ 

‘‘They are, Ellen! 
much obliged to her. 


Tell Biddy that I ain 
These are very nice, 
indeed !”’ 

Yet she cried over them, when the girl was 
gone. Her very servants pitied the cruelly- 
oppressed little ones ! 

‘*T have been a hard, unsympathizing mo- 
ther!’ she thought, sobbingly. ‘‘God forgive 
me this, my sin!’’ She wiped away the tears, 
** William will think 


I have lost my senses !’’ she ruminated, cram- 


and resumed her task. 


ming an orange into the leg of the tightly- 
stuffed sock. ‘‘ But I can’t help it, if he does!’’ 
And, as if invoked by her unspoken thought, 
her husband, accoutred as I have described, 
stood before her. 

** William !’’ 

** Emily !”? 

The two detected culprits stared at one an- 
other for an instant, in unuttered, because 
unutterable amazement; then, as the truth 
dawned upon their minds, they burst into a 
fit of laughter that threatened to awake the 
dreamers. 

‘*Hush-sh-sh |’? said Mrs. Dryden, wiping 
away the tears of mirth that now hung where 
bitterer drops had trickled, awhile ago, and 
puinting to the beds, ‘‘Let me see what you 
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have been doing?’’ The prudent economist 
could not repress a single exclamation of 
gentle reproof, as she examined the store. 
‘* William Dryden! And in these hard times, 
my dear !’’ 

‘Christmas comes but once a year, wifie! 
and then I had to make up for lost time, you 
know. I’ll tell you how it happened, and 
then you won’t blame me. I felt badly after 
tea, and came up to say a kind word to them”’ 
—nodding towards the brother and sister— 
‘* before they went to sleep, and, that door 
ajar, I heard them talking’’— 

** And listened, as I did at that one!’’ cried 
Mrs. Dryden, throwing her arms around his 
neck, and beginning to cry afresh. ‘‘O hus- 
band! I have been so miserable ever since! 
have felt so guilty. Only to think, that Iwas 
teaching my children to hate me and to hate 
their home—making their lives wretched !’’ 

**Don’t think of it, dear! After this, there 
will be peace and good-will among us!”’ 
soothed the husband, his own eyes shining 
suspiciously. ‘‘If we have made a mistake, 
we are ready to correct it. Now, let us see 
what disposition can be made of this cargo of 
valuables. And I left a lot of gimcracks— 
sweet things, you know—down stairs.’’ 

Christmas morning came, clear and bril- 
liant, with frosty sunlight, and Mrs. Dryden, 
as was her custom, tapped at the children’s 
door, having beforehand stealthily unclosed 
it far enough to allow herself and her accom- 
plice a view of the interior of the dormitory. 

** Come, little birds, it is time you were out 
of your nests !”’ 

The cheery, loving voice aroused the sleepers 
more thoroughly than sterner accents would 
have done. The mother was spared the pain 
of knowing that the novelty of the address 
made it so efficacious. 

‘Yes, mamma!’’ answered Nettie, starting 
up in bed. 

‘** Allright !’? responded Ally, and he turned 
over. 

Thus it happened that the eyes of both 
rested simultaneously upon an object in the 
centre of the apartment, aad a ringing cry of 
joy escaped them. 

‘* Nettie, Santa Claus did come!”’ 

‘** Ally, don’t you know what I prayed for?’’ 

They were upon the floor before the words 
had left their lips. 
were passed in speechless admiration of the 


The next few moments 


_ before, to buy a Christmas tree. 





miraculous edifice that had arisen during their 
hours of unconsciousness. Mr. Dryden had 
made a second trip to the street, the night 
A broad, 
flat box, covered with a white cloth, formed 
the base upon which this was set. The larger 
toys were placed around the trunk, and smaller 
ones hung among the gilt balls, flags, and 
flowers, that decked the boughs. Miss Dolly 
sat at the root upon one of her new chairs, 
her foot upon the rocker of the new cradle, 
and, perched up in the topmost branches, was 
Santa Claus—white beard, pipe, pack, and 
all—smiling broadly upon his enraptured de- 
votees. 

Nettie broke the spell of ecstatic silence. 
‘*Dearmamma! papa, darling!’’ she screamed. 
**Come and see! It is just like fairy-land!”’ 
And flying to the door, her curls streaming 
back, and her face fairly luminous with de- 
light, she ran directly into her parents’ arms. 

‘* Christmas shall be an ‘institution’ in our 
family, hereafter!’’ said Mr. Dryden, that 
night, when the happy children had kissed 
them ‘‘ good-night’’ over and over again. ‘I 
am a better man for last evening’s work and 
I feel twenty years 
It pays, 


this day’s innocent frolic. 
younger, and fifty degrees happier. 


my dear—tt pays !”’ 





THE WAY HOME. 


BY OLOFFE VON KORTLANDT, 


And through what to us seem the infinite littlenesses of 
our morial existence, God is educating us into the infinite 
greatness of His and our immortality.—Dinan Magia 
McLocu, 

TneERE often soundeth, ’midst the world’s fierce passion, 

Some sweetly solemn thought Christ spake of yore ; 

At the heart’s inner door it seeks admission, 


Repeating soft its burden o’er and o’er. 


With thankful gladness is a welcome given 
To these dear God-sent messengers of love, 

Who draw our earth-stained spirits nearer heaven, 
And closer bind our hearts to things above. 


Yet aught but peace have none of His beloved ; 
All too alluring are the enchanted bowers ; 
And sometimes the Home Land seems far removed, 


Where diamond dew-drops deck unfading flowers, 


But pressing onward, grows the pathway clearer ; 
We come, ere long, to fair Beulah’s land, 

In hopeful patience drawing daily nearer 
To where the pearl streams glide o’er golden sand, 


Ah, well—our earth-way may be rough and gory— 
There are but three steps to the rest at last: 

Out of ourselves—to Christ—then into glory, 
And safe home, shall we mourn the billows past? 








THE TWO SHADOWS.—AN OUTLINE SKETCH. 


BY CHARLES B. GARDETTE, 


J. 


Ir Peter Schemmil had been a professional 
housebreaker or footpad, the devil would 
have done him a service in relieving him of 
his shadow. A shadowless ‘‘cracksman’’ 
could laugh at the moon, and bid defiance to 
gas-reflectors. 

Fortunately for the ‘‘rest of mankind,’’ 
the old boy doesn’t drive any more bargains 
for human shadows nowadays. The photo- 
graphers have stopped his market. Long 
live the photographers! And may the sha- 
dows of evil-doers (in their lifetime) never 
grow less! 

The foregoing remarks are, as nearly as 
possible, those made me a short time ago by 
my friend Horton; and they were a sort of 
moral to his story, which I propose to tell the 
courteous reader, who may draw a different 
and much better moral therefrom, perchance. 

Dick—or, more formally, Richard—Horton 
was (and is) a gentleman of easy fortune, 
with what is called ‘‘a turn’ for art. That 
is, he draws a little, paints a little, photo- 
graphs a little, and lives an easy artist-life 
generally. He was, moreover, a bachelor of 
four or five and twenty, good-looking, strong, 
cool, and resolute—a thoroughly clever fel- 
low in both senses of the word. Horton in- 
habited a set of rooms in a studio building— 
that is, a building occupied by artists and 
literary men, bachelors like himself. Dick’s 
apartments were on the second floor—-that is, 
the first above the street—and consisted of 
sitting-room, studio, and bedchamber, three 
in a row (like ‘‘tit-tat-toe’’), in the order 
mentioned, beginning from the landing of the 
common stairway. They were handsomely, 
even expensively furnished; and in the stu- 
dio, among other prominent objects, was a 
large iron safe, which Horton had amused 
himself by bronzing and otherwise decorating 
with his own artistic workmanship, so that it 
was really quite a curious and striking article 
of vertu. 

One day, somewhat more than a year ago, 
Dick was sitting in his studio trying to feel 
cool—it was in midsummer—and not succeed- 
ing very much, when his gaze, which rested 
mechanically on a large white screen (one of 
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his ‘‘light’? arrangements), was suddenly 
fixed, and himself rather startled, by the ap- 
pearance thereon of a Shadow! 

It was not the mere fact of the shadow that 
moved him, but the kind and character of the 
shadow. For it was a human shadow, in the 
first place, and, in the second place, it—. e., 
the shadow—presented one of the most singu- 
lar profiles Horton had ever seen in all his 
artist experience. This profile had a nose 
that described a strange concave curve from 
the brow downward, and outward to the tip, 
which was adorned with a knob like a pump- 
handle; and from beneath which the mouth 
and chin shrunk away, as if either blighted 
by the shade it—the nose-knob—cast, or else 
afraid of the ponderous bulb’s falling upon 
them and crushing them forever. After a 
moment’s gaze at this prodigious shadow, 
Horton turned to look for the substance. 

The doors of his studio and sitting-room 
were both open to invite a draught of air, if 
such a thing were to wander that way; and 
looking through them he saw the owner of 
the shadow standing on the landing-place, 
apparently gazing out of the stair-wifdow. A 
sudden whim seized Dick, and, catching up a 
chalk crayon, he strode noiselessly to the 
screen, and in another minute or two the 
outline of the shadow was a fixed fact upon 
the muslin. Just as he was putting a finish- 
ing touch to the nasal knob, the proprietor of 
the shadow, having apparently completed his 
observations, retreated down stairs. 

For a few days the sketch on the screen 
was a theme for much waste of wit among 
Hérton’s artist friends, and was then rolled 
into a corner and forgotten. 


II. 


Tne summer days grew hot and hotter. 
‘This is my last week in town!’’ said Dick 
to his friend Lambert, the painter, as they sat 
in the bright moonlight, calmly smoking the 
fragrant ‘‘Latakea,’’at the large bay-window 
of Horton’s atelier. 

‘**Ah! Where do you go—Newport? Don’t! 
Take my advice and go to—by George! what 
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a graceful figure!’’ cried Lambert, interrupt- 
ing himself. 

‘* Where ?”? asked Dick, looking vainly into 
the street. 

‘* Not there. Here, man; here in the room! 
On that screen—do you see ?’—the shadow ! 
She ’s in a room of the hotel across the way. 
There! she is bowing. Isn’t she a charming 
figure? so lithe, such a sweeping curve of’’— 

‘*Hold on, Lamberto mio! Or, rather, come 
in, and take your own shadow off the screen. 
She has a lovely shape, and is a beauty, I’ll 
wager a gold mine! Now she comes forward. 
She ’s standing just in the frame of the win- 
dow! What a pity we can’t see her features! 
I’ll know who she is to-morrow, or—ye gods! 
what a glorious sweep of neck and torso! I 
wish’’— 

‘*An idea! 
on shadows. 


Quick, Horton! you’re great 
Remember Nosey? Get your 
chalks, and sketch her in. Hurrah! I’ll 
copy the pose for my Sappho. Go it!’’ 

Dick was already sketching rapidly. The 
unconscious model stood as gracefully mo- 
tionless as though she were aware of the 
artist’s design, and desired to aid him in it. 
The figure was soon outlined, and the young 
men passed the next hour in all sorts of fan- 
ciful suppositions as to the face, and all asso- 
ciate charms, mental and physical, of the fair 
unknown, who could be little less than an 
angel, according to their vivid imaginings. 

The next day Horton endeavored to find out 
the who and what of his shadow model, but 
in vain. 
bribery only revealed that the room was that 


Shrewd questioning and discreet 


of an old lady from the West—a widow with 
one son (and no daughter or other feminine 
companion), on their way to Saratoga. 

Dick then sat for hours at his window, en 
vedette; but the shadow maiden did not ap- 
pear. He renewed his watch each day for the 
next four or five days without success. The 
old lady and her son had gone, and the room 
was tenanted by a man with immense red 
whiskers—an English captain—Sir Somebody 
Something. 5 

Dick gazed by the hour on his screen out- 
line, until he actually became idiotic on the 
subject of his shadow maiden. If he kept on 
another week in this way, he would out-Pyg- 
malion Pygmalion, he knew. For Pygmalion 
was enamored of a statue, and there was 
something real—some expression, features, 
and substance about a statue; while here 








there was only a flat outline on a muslirz 
screen, and that the outline of a shadow! 

Dick desperately packed up his traps, gave 
his keys to his porter, and went off to New- 
port! 


Ill. 


‘*Snaron Sprines, Aug. 15, 186—. 

‘My peaR LAamBertini: Hallelujah! Eure- 
ka! I have found her! I arrived here day 
before yesterday. Shecame yesterday. I was 
on the piazza. Carriagedroveup. Out came 
No. 1—old gentleman in blue spectacles. No. 
2—young man (very young, i. e., eighteen, or 
thereabout), assisting No. 1. No. 3—Her- 
self!!! The Shadow Maiden!!! As far beyond 
our conceptions as substance is beyond sha- 
dow in actual charms. She is a glorious 
creature! I am too far gone to hope for a 
change. ‘Physicians are in vain!’ ‘Due 
notice will be given,’ etc.! Her naime is 
Edith (Edith! charming name!). I knowa 
lady who knows a gentleman that knows a 
lady that knows her. Sol shall get introduced 
to-day. I’ve long thought a bachelor’s life a 
dreary solitude, and all that. It’s a pity 
about you, Lambertini! Try and find a Sha- 
dow Maiden! By the by, I can’t allow Edith 
tositfor your Sappho. It wouldn’t be exactly 
proper, you know! We shall always be glad 
to see you, however; for, of course, I sha’n’t 
desert my old friends, and I’m sure Edith 
won’t ask it. If you want my rooms after 
this quarter, you’d better speak for them 
now. There goes the dinner-bell. I'll keep 
this till night to tell you of my introduction. 


** Aug. 16th. 
‘*T couldn’t write last night. I hadn’t the 
nerve. Allis over! Prepare the willow, in- 
stead of the myrtle and cypress wreaths! The 
chalice is dashed from my lips; the golden 
bowl is broken; the fountain is dry. The— 
the—the etcetera is, and so forth! She ts en- 
gaged tobe married! Yes; married to that old 
lady’s son, in whose room (the mother’s, I 
mean) she first broke upon our vision like ‘a 
thing of light’—no! I mean a thing of sha- 
dow! Ora prome! You needn’t speak for 
the rooms. I’ll be home day after to-mor- 
rew. Yours, till death (which won’t be long), 

**RicHARD Horton.”’ 


IV. 


Hap there been any person in a convenient 
position within sight of Richard Horton's 
door—the door on the stairway—at about one 
o’clock A. M. of the night of Dick’s return 
from Sharon, such a person would probably 
have witnessed an interesting operation. Un- 
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fortunately, no such person was on hand. 
Dick was in bed, and very sound asleep, for a 
victim of blighted love. The porter was also 
abed in the fifth story, and much sounder 
asleep than Dick. And all the lodgers were 
bolted in, or out, according to their fancy. 
The interesting operation alluded to was 
performed by a gentleman with a dark lan- 
tern, and a slender steel instrument of pecu- 
liar shape and harmless appearance. He 
placed his lantern on the ledge of the stair 
window in such a manner that its light would 
fall directly on the keyhole of Dick’s door. 
Then he stooped and looked into that key- 
Then he nodded, as if to an invisible 
acquaintance inside, and quietly put the 
steel instrument into the keyhole. Then he 
listened for an instant ; then he nodded again. 
Then he gave a peculiar motion to the steel 
instrument. Then he put his other hand on 
the knob, turned it noiselessly, and walked 
softly into Dick’s sitting-room, through it, 
Here he set his lantern 


hole. 


and into his studio. 
on a chair opposite the safe, and got down 
on his knees before that great bronze cabinet 
as if he were going to pray to it. He didn’t 
intend to worship it exactly, however; for, 
presently, he put his hand into his pocket 
and brought forth several queer-looking little 
tools, with which he proceeded to experiment 
on the safe in a workmanlike and singularly 
noiseless manner. 

Horton dreamt that he was trying to paint 
the portrait of the Shadow Maiden, but could 
not for the life of him see her face. Every 
time he looked at it, he thought the great 
nose of the first shadow he had drawn on his 
screen got between him and the fair counte- 
Then 
he thought he was out in the street, pursu- 
ing the shadow of the maid along a moonlit 
wall, and never able to overtake it or come to 
the end of the wall; and here again the nose 
shadow was continually crossing and perplex- 
Finally, he lost sight of both sha- 


nance, and threw it into deep shade. 


ing him. 
dows, and after a pause of blankness awoke 
and mechanically opened his eyes. 

Ilis chamber-door, leading into his studio, 
was ajar a couple of inches, and presently he 
saw, or fancied he saw, a sort of light through 
it. He rubbed his eyes and looked again. 
Yes, there was a light in the studio! Had he 
left the gas lit? No! Well, then—hist! 
there was a slight, avery slight sound as of a 


Grill or fine file working upon metal. Dick 





lay and listened another moment. Then he 
rose with the utmost caution, crept to the 
door, and peeped through the crack. 

The room was full of shadow, save in one 


angle where stood the safe, and there was | 


evidently the source of the light. This light, 
however—that is, the object whence it pro- 
ceeded—he could not see, neither could he 
see the safe from his present position, owing 
to a large screen which stood at an acute 
angle between him and them. On this screen 
was the outline of the Shadow Maiden, now 
vaguely visible in the reflected light. But on 
this screen was now, also, a second shadow, 
sharply defined—the shadow of a man on his 
knees—a man with a strange concave nose 
terminating in a huge knob like a pump- 
handle! Dick was undeniably startled. But 
an instant was enough to restore his wonted 
coolness and resolution. He went softly over 
the thick Wilton carpet to a niche wherein 
stood and hung weapons various. Silently 
he stretched forth his hand, and it touched a 
long, sharp Turkish kandjiar. This he quietly 


grasped, and returned toward the door. The 
nose shadow was no longer there! There was 


a parallelogram of blackness on the screen. 
It was the shadow of the safe door, which was 
now open, and behind which the nose and 
its owner were hidden. 

Dick attempted to open the chamber-door 
gently, but at the first touch the hinges 
creaked. Instantly there was total darkness ! 
Horton sprang forward, shouting: ‘‘ Halt, or 
you’re a dead rascal!’’ The outer door of 
the studio was banged toin his face. He had 
fast hold of a fragment of cloth, and that was 
all! With a violent impulse he swung the 
door open, and saw,in the uncertain shadow 
a figure at the door opening on the stairs 
and apparently unable to get it open. (By 
some accident the burglar, in shutting it after 
him on entering, or perhaps in fumbling at it 
in the hurry of his flight, had sprung the dead- 
latch.) Dick leaped forward and grappled 
the figure. A momentary struggle ensued, 
during which Horton used his dagger more 
than once, but received a heavy blow on the 
head from a blunt weapon, which stunned 
him for an instant, and the fellow escaped, 
Upon lighting 
up and inspecting the premises, Horton found 


ere he came to himself again. 


nothing missing except a small bag of gold— 
$500—and a diamond cross that had belonged 
to his mother, both abstracted from the safe. 
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THE TWO SHADOWS.—AN OUTLINE SKETCH. 





He thought these quite enough, however, 
“if not more so.”’ 


V. 


* “Dip you get a glimpse of him sir ?’’ asked 
the police magistrate. : 

‘*No,’’ said Horton; ‘‘1 only saw his sha- 
dow.”’ 

‘* What was it like ?”’ 

Horton began to describe it; then, sud- 
denly remembering his sketch on the screen— 
‘* But if you ’ll send an officer to my rooms,’’ 
said he, ‘‘I’ll show him the villain’s profile. 
I drew it a fortnight ago, by chance.’’ And 
he told the circumstance. 

A detective officer visited the studio, and 
the screen was brought forth. 

‘Bless your soul!’’ exclaimed the officer, 
**I know him like a book. It’s Bottles!’’ 

‘* Bottles ?’’ said Dick, inquiringly. 

‘Yes! that’s his ‘crack’ name, sir. We’ll 
nab him before he’s a week older. But you 
won’t get your gold back.”’ 

‘*] don’t care for that; but the cross—I 
would give a thousand dollars to obtain that 
again.’’ 

‘* Say five hundred, sir, between you and 
me, and I ’ll do my best to find it.”’ 

‘** Agreed !’’ said Horton. 

In three days the detective called on Dick. 
‘*Is this the article ?’’ asked he, producing 
the cross. 

**It is!’’ exclaimed Horton, joyfully. ‘‘ How 
did you get it? Have you caught the rascal ? 
Where is he ?’’ 

‘* He’s in kingdom come, sir! You did 
his busines with that ugly knife there. It’s 
an awful weapon, #it!”’ 

** What?’ cried Horton, rather moved. 
** Surely, I did not kill the man !’’ 

**No! Ican’t say you did, sir. But he bled 
to death afterward, I suppose. You see he 
was an awful case; drank like a—a regular 
bummer, sir, and mighty little bloodletting 
would finish him. And no loss, either; he 
was an infernal villain! I found the dia- 
monds in his ‘crib.’ And also this’’—and 
the officer pulled out a small canvas bag. 

‘*My gold!’’ said Horton. 

‘** Exactly,’’ said the detective. ‘‘ Now, sir, 
gold’s up, to-day—‘ 250!’ If you were to 

.give me a hundred out of that bag, I’d cry 
quits, and be well paid, too.’’ 

‘*Take two!’’ cried Dick. 

VOL. LX¥Xi.—39 
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VI. 


**Sropio, Jan’y, 186-—. 

** My pear LamsBerto Lampertini: I was an 
idiot last August! Iam now, or shall be on 
a day not very distant (say about the first of 
March, which allows for all the proprieties), 
the happiest of men! The shadow merges 
into the real, after all! Edith, the incom- 
parable Edith, was not going to marry that 
old woman’s son last September! It was all 
scandal! watering-place gossip! Edith is not 
going to marry anybody. Anybody else, I 
mean—that is, anybody except Richard Hor- 
ton, Esqg.!!! I have known Miss Warner, 
now, since the fifth of October! Day of blest 
remembrance! One week after your hegira 
tothe West! I might have written you before, 
I confess ; but you remember the result cf my 
former precipitancy. I resolved to be sure of 
my fate this time, before committing myself, 
even to you. 

** Now, sound the loud cymbals! Edith will 
be mine! I love her, and she does not appear 
indifferent tome. She has been tothe studio 
several times (I am painting her as ‘ Maiden 
Meditation,’ but not ‘fancy free’), and has 
seen her shadow! Of course I have not for- 
mally proposed as yet. Caviendra! Lamrich, 
she is poor! I am young, she is younger! I 
am a good-for-nothing vagabond, she is an 
angel! So we suit each other exactly. 

‘*Write me by return mail, and confess 
you are turning green with envy, and will 
win her from me or perish in the attempt. 

‘* Yours, as happy as a fool, Dicoon.”’ 


This time it all happened as it shoul®. 
Horton was married last March, and his pic- 
ture of ‘‘Maiden Meditation’’ hangs in the 
studio where he painted it. But. studio and 
picture now belong to Lambert. 

The ‘‘Shadow Maiden”’ on the screen, how. 
ever, has been removed to a luxurious atelier 
which forms part of the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Horton. 





DID YOU? 
Dm you ever elimb a mountain, 
By a winding streamlet way, 
Till you reached the erystal fountain 
Where the new-born waters play— 
Rising ever from the moulding 
That between the rocks has crept— 
Wreck of leaves that, dying, folding 
Their dead beauties, falling, slept? 


Did you listen to the singing 
Of the ever-murmuring rill, 
That was borne, so sweetly ringing, 
On the soft air, hushed and still? 
Did not some sweet feeling waken 
In your memory buried, then, 
As those leaves, the wind has shaken 
From their boughs, shall live again? 











A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


To how many different homes and hearts 
the Lady’s Book for December will come! 
Noisy Bob, the crying baby, will be quieted 
by the sight of the glowing beauties of its 
fashion-plate. Little Susie will be permitted 
‘*to sit up an hour and finish her story.’’ 
Mrs. Brown will inquire ‘‘if it has any new 
receipts for puddings?’’ Matilda will think 
‘*she ought to have it now—she has not read 
the ‘chitchat’ about fashions ;’’ while Cousin 
Lydia, with the literary turn of mind, will 
steal behind the curtains, and turn trem- 
blingly the closing leaves, anxious to discover 
whether her ‘‘ Lines to an Amaranth’’ have 
been accepted or rejected. But, sooner or 
later, the magazine will surely fall into the 
hands of some lonely, yearning, dissatisfied 
soul, and to such an one, whoever or wherever 
they may be, this little story is affectionately 
dedicated. 

It was the night before Christmas. Fairy 
fern and flowery garland gleamed upon the 
frosty window-pane, and, without, the snowy 
fields glistened brightly in the frozen silver of 
tae broad, full moon. The wind blew keen 
and strong from the northwest, and Abby 
Dorrence, a spinster seamstress of forty-five, 
was hurrying homeward, one end of her old- 
fashioned fitch victorine pressed closely to her 
trembling lips. ‘‘She was tired and nervous, 
and all worn down,’’ and a dreary list of ne- 
gative misfortunes she repeated to herself as 
she walked along: ‘‘She had no society; 
she had no money ;‘she had no station; she 
expected no present; and nobody cared for 
her.’’ A group of merry girls, langhing and 
chattering with each other, brushed gayly past 
her, and their happy, ringing voices fell dis- 
cordantly upon her ear; she was in no mood 
to sympathize with the pleasures of others. 

The wind had drifted the snow across the 
path which led to her front gate. ‘‘It is no 
matter; there’s no danger of any one’s call- 
ing,’’ she thought to herself, a little bitterly, 
as she went in by the postern door. 

Her sister, Mrs. Winchet, 4 sallow widow in 
blue, ‘‘half-mourning”’ glasses, was seated by 
the stove, with her feet upon the hearth. 
** Well, Abby, the sink ’s frozen up,’’ she ex- 
claimed, by way of salutation. 
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It was a cold greeting after her windy walk. 
** Let it freeze,”’ returned Miss Dorrence, de- 
spairingly, as she sat down and began to 
remove her rubber overshoes. ‘‘When all 
the world is against you, one or two little 
trials, more or less, do not make a great deal 
of difference.’’ 

Mrs. Winchet sighed, audibly. She had 
passed a gloomy afternoon, and had looked 
toward her sister’s return as a possible gleam 
of sunshine. mt Site 

The supper already waited on the little 
light-stand table—one of those simple meals, 
prepared with a view to the economy of time, 
in which single women are so wont to indulge; 
but neither the tea nor the crackers, nor 
the dried beef, nor the blackberry jam, had 
power to dispel the gathering cloud. 

‘*T met Mrs. Smyth, to-day,’’ remarked 
Miss Dorrence, gloomily; ‘‘she was buying 
presents for her daughters; a bracelet for 
Martha, anda silk dress for lmogene—a green 
plaid—very pretty.’’ 

‘* Some people have presents, but I don’t ex- 
pect to be favored with them, do you, Abby?’”’ 
inquired Mrs. Winchet, with a shade of envy 
in her tone. 

Miss Dorrence evidentiy heard the question, 
but she sat abstractedly, and made no reply. 
At last she pushed her tea-cup from her, and 
broke forth, passionately: ‘‘I am tired out. 
There is no use in trying. Ever since 1 was 
fifteen I have earned my own way in the 
world. I have been modest and unobtrusive ; 
I have never demanded what I have not de- 
served, nor forced myself where I was not 
desired. I have always been honest, and 
prudent, and industrious, and as generous as 
was consistent with my means. I suppose it 
sounds like the Pharisee’s prayer; but I don’t 
mean it so, notwithstanding. I have tried to 
make the most of my opportunities. I have 
endeavored to make myself worthy of the com- 
panionship and affection of intelligent, true- 
hearted people—and what does it all amount 
to? As far as this world is concerned, it is 
just as well—it is better—to be cold, and 
selfish, and deceitful. I wish’’— e 

‘Oh, don’t, Abby!’’ said Mrs. Winchet, 
who had risen and was gathering the supper 
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dishes together. ‘You can’t tell how un- 
happy it makes me tosee you so dissatisfied.’’ 

‘* But it’s true,’? repeated Miss Dorrence, 
rising and going to the fire. ‘‘I have wished 
a thousand times that I had neither an intel- 
lect nor a heart.”’ 

‘Oh, don’t, Abby!’’ implored Mrs. Win- 
chet. ‘‘Howdo you know but your mind wili 
be taken from you ?”’ 

Miss Dorrence shuddered. ‘‘Of course,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I did not mean to wish I were an 
idiot, like little Joe Brown; but I sincerely 
think I should be happier if | had less power 
of thought and feeling—fewer aspirations for 
what I never can possess. The Jones girls 
are always satisfied; they are perfectly con- 
tented with the society in which they mingle. 
Now, my sense of the beautiful—what is it 
but a constant source of torture? I some- 
times look at this room, as a stranger might, 
and the very sight of the faded carpet and 
dingy curtains, the cheap table-cloth and dis- 
mal wall-paper, irritates me; it is like so 
much sand in my eyes; and then, there are 
books. I don’t believe there ’s a person more 
fond of reading than Iam myself; but now, 
from week’s end to week’s end, I scarce have 
a moment to take up even a newspaper, and, 
as for a book, I don’t know when I have read 
one, unless, possibly, a memoir or Sunday 
school library book, some Sabbath afternoon.”’ 

‘*T don’t know but you have as much time 
as I do, and then, my eyes trouble me so much 
that I can’t read if I do have an opportunity,’’ 
said Mrs. Winchet, who had been washing the 
few supper dishes and was placing them away 
in the cupboard. 

‘* And then—there’s my heart,’’ continued 
Miss Dorrence, proceeding with the anatomy 
of herself; ‘‘it always seemed to me the most 
beautiful thing in the world to be loved. I 
don’t mean in the sense of the word Jane 
Brown gave it when she was chasing up 
hill and down to win the cross-eyed doctor— 
what is his name ?’—whom she married; but 
to feel that you are needed in the world, that 
your smile is a source of pleasure, and your 
sorrow gives to others pain; it must be very, 
very beautiful.’’ 

*“‘T am sure, Abby, J love you very much,”’ 
said Mrs. Winchet, as she drew the little table 
nearer to the stove, and seated herself in the 
small rocking-chair. 

**T know you do,”’ returned Miss Dorrence, 
tenderly; ‘‘but there is something terribly 





unsatisfying to one’s vanity in mere family 
affection. You love me precisely as you loved 
the old Malta cat, and would not allow her to 
be killed even when she was sick and had fits ; 
she had always been in the family, and you 
were accustomed to seeing her round.”’ 

‘*T can pity yon, Abby,’’ sighed Mrs. Win- 
chet; ‘‘I am not too happy myself.’’ 

‘Poor Sarah!’’ returned Miss Dorrence ; 
‘‘and yet’’—She did not finish her sentence : 
it would scarcely have been kind to do so; 
but the inner feeling was clearly defined, tha! 
her sister’s position was more enviable than 
herown. Mrs. Winchet’s lot was also a lonely 
one, for, miles away, her husband and chil 
slept the dreamless sleep ; but ‘‘ fond recollec- 
tion’’ dwelt lovingly on the warm affection tha: 
had gladdened her earlier life; she herse//. 
poor, plain, dependent, journeying on towards 
a drear December, only looked backward on 4 
June when the roses did not blossom, and the 
robins forgot to sing. Unbrightened by hope, 
her life was equally uncheered by memory. 

She sat for a long time with her face covered 
with her hand. At last she rose, and lighting 
another lamp, seated herself by a sewing 
machine whose noisy clatter alone broke the 
silence. 

At last the clock struck ten. The two sis- 
ters kept regular hours, and this was their 
time for retiring. 

*‘T suppose I ought to be very grateful,’’ 
remarked Miss Dorrence, in precisely the same 
tone in which she would have said that she 
ought to polish the silver, or mend her stock- 
ings, or perform any other distasteful duty. 
“I’m not insane; I’ve not a drinking hus- 
band; I’ve no distressing disease like the 
dropsy, and if not loved, I ath at least re- 
spected.’’ 

“Tt does not matter much,’’ said Mrs. 
Winchet. ‘‘ Life is short, at the best.’’ 

‘‘That’s one comfort,’’ replied her sister, 
dryly, as she removed her headdress and 
allowed her scanty hair to fall around her 
shoulders. 

Christmas morning came, cold and beauti 
ful. There was a fluttering of red banners i) 
the east, and then the sun came up bright. 
full, and glorious. An hour before he hail 
risen, however, Mrs. Winchet, dressed in her 
Sabbath best, had taken her departure in the 
earliest train to spend the day with some rela- 
tions of her husband, who lived in an adjacent 


town. The invitation to accompany her had 
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been declined by Miss Dorrence, who deemed 


it a formality, and she was thus left alone to- 


her festival; for she was far too English in 
her education to be willing to degrade a Christ- 
mas by working-day pursuits. The little boy, 
who came to clear the snow away from her 
path, dropped a few items of intelligence in 
return for the gayly-colored picture book, 
which she went out to present tohim. ‘‘There 
were to be great doings in the town; his mo- 
ther’s cousins were to spend the day with 
them.’’ ‘‘Mrs. Mahoney, the Irish widow, 
had lost her boy the day before, and nobody 
knew what ailed him.’’ 

A look of sympathetic sorrow crossed Miss 
Dorrence’s face. Humble as was her own 
position, like all affectionate and observing 
women, she had her little circle of protegés, 
and her faithful washerwoman, strong-armed 
and willing-hearted, had always been one of 
them. Her little sitting-room seemed doubly 
cheerful by contrast, as she stepped back to 
it. Her white azalia hung heavy with blos- 
soms. 

‘*Poor little Mike! they might .as well 
wither in his coffin as anywhere else, and who 
but she would think of providing flowers for 
so unhonored a funeral ?”’ 

So, half an hour later, she started out clad 
in her common bonnet and a gray shawl, in 
the folds of which she had carefully shielded 
from the weather a box of the delicate, faintly- 
tinted blossoms. 

Mrs. Mahoney occupied a cheap though re- 
spectable tenement, which was situated over 
a shoemaker’s shop filled with the odor of 
leather, and only reached by a long flight of 
stairs. Miss Dorrence passed noiselessly up 
the steps, and a low voice responded, ‘‘ Come 
in,’ to her light tap on the door. It was 
almost instantly opened, however, by Mrs. 
Mahoney herself, a respectable looking Irish 
woman in a faded calico, her face red and 
swollen with watching and with tears. 

‘*T can’t wash this week,’’ she said, anx- 
ious to forestall what she fancied was her 
visitor’s errand. 

‘*T did not come for that; I knew you were in 
trouble,’’ replied Miss Dorrence. She opened 
her box and placed the flowers in the woman’s 
hand. ‘‘ They are for the funeral,’’ she added, 
gently. 

‘*O marm!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Mahoney, 
“ Indade, I can’t thank you. You’re no Irish 
woman, but sure,,you’ve an Irish heart! 





and them flowers, so purty and white, like 
the poor little soul that is gone!’’ She mo- 
tioned for the visitor to énter, and offered a 
chair with one hand, while, with the other, 
she brushed away the tears that gathered 
anew in her eyes. 

‘**Poor Bridget!’’ said Miss Dorrence—using 
the often repeated words of condolence—‘‘ you 
are indeed in deep sorrow ; but you know that 
your little boy is bappier now than he ever 
could have been on earth.’’ 

‘*Oh, good leddy !’’ broke forth the widow ; 
‘* you say it’s sorrow I’m in, but shure, sor- 
row is a word with meaning—it ’s my life that 
is gone—it’s my own little Mike that lies 
stiff!’’ She covered her face with her hands, 
and sobbed and wailed aloud in that passionate 
abandonment of grief which persons accus- 
tomed to the control of their feelings are too 
apt, perhaps, to deem insincere, because so 
demonstrative. 

‘*Hush, Bridget! you must not! It is the 
Lord who is speaking,’’ interposed Miss Dor- 
rence, using the first words that occurred to 
her, less, it is to be feared, with a thought of 
their meaning, than with the view of quieting 
the outbreak of feeling in her companion. 

‘**But, O marm! It’s an awful thing to 
hear him,’’ returned the poor creature, with 
unconscious pathos. She choked down a sob, 
however, and made an apparent effort to con- 
trol herself, as she went on to relate how little 
Mike was first taken, the medicines that were 
given, what he said, and how much he suffered. 
‘* Perhaps you ’d like to look at the corpse ?’’ 
she said, when Miss Dorrence, at last, rose to 
leave. She led the way into an adjoining room, 
where, in a decent coffin placed on the table, 
rested the remains of what had been to her 
the dearest object in life. 

There he lay—the same little Mike whom, 
three weeks before, Miss Dorrence had seen, 
following his mother around the wash-tubs, 
bright-eyed and mischievous, with hands and 
lips stained with molasses, and cheeks dis- 
tended with blowing a sixpenny whistle. She 
had watched him sadly then, fearing he might 
prove in future a haunter of drinking saloons 
and a mingler in street fights. And now—he 
was a glorified spirit, tasting the full rapture 
of that heaven to which she, as yet, only 
looked forward with trembling faith. But his 
earthly home was not less desolate because it 
was only an humble tenement over a shoe- 
maker’s shop, nor his bereaved mother less 
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afflicted because she was an ignorant washer- 
woman, and the quick tears gathered in the 
seamstress’ eyes, as she looked upon the little 
form, serene and almost beautiful in its last 
slumber. : ‘i 

When Miss Dorrence came out, she remem- 
bered that she was wearing her common bonnet 
and old shawl; but Mrs. Goodrich had lost the 
use of her eyes, and would not notice her 
dress. So she concluded to call, for a few 
moments, at the brick cottage, where her 
earliest acquaintance resided. Mrs. Goodrich 
was eighty-seven years old, partially blind, 
very deaf, and a sufferer from the rheuma- 
tism. Worse than all, her son’s wife, the 
keen-eyed woman who came to the door, 
though a conscientious was by no means the 
most tender of nurses. 

‘It’s Miss Dorrence, mother,’’ announced 
that lady, as she ushered the visitor into the 
room where sat the octogenarian, propped in 
an arm-chair, her face a perfect network of 
wrinkles beneath the broad, white border of 
her cap. 

‘*Why, bless you, Abby! it isn’t you?’’ 
exclaimed the old lady, stretching out her 
hand in the wrong direction; ‘‘it is so long 
since I’ve seen you, dear; sit down, close by 
me, my hearing is so poor.’’ 

‘Yes!’ broke in Mrs. Goodrich®jr., ‘‘mo- 
ther’s failing in every respect, especially her 
mind. No one knows how much trouble it 
is to take care of old people till they ’ve tried 
it.’? 

‘It’s a very cold Christmas,’’ said Miss 
Dorrence, putting her lips close to the white 
cap border, and speaking as distinctly as pos- 
sible. 

“Yes, dear, but it’s better now,’’ replied 
the old lady, who had understood the remark 
to refer to some ailment of herown. ‘‘I’ve 
been using some syrup the doctor gave me, 
and I’m a great deal more comfortabie.”’ 

Here Mrs. Goodrich, jr., who had some 
company of her own in the parlor, excused 
herself, and left the room. 

‘*i did not know that you had been un- 
well. Were you sick long?’’ inquired Miss 
Dorrence, trying, to speak yet louder than 
before. 

‘You said I shouldn’t be here long ?’’ re- 
sponded the old lady. ‘‘No, dear, I can’t 
expect to; eighty-seven years is a great while 
—and then, again, it’s a little while—it won’t 
seem long when I get into eternity.’’ 

39* 





‘* Life is brief!’’ It came to Abby Dorrence 
with the sudden inspiration of a new thought. 
How evanescent were the pleasures for which 
she longed! how frivolous the petty distinc- 
tions to which she aspired ! 

A little sunshine or a little sorrow, 
A little pain or pleasure, more or less, 

What will it matter, when the full to-morrow 
With perfect joy and peace the soul shail bless! 

‘*T’ve heard from John,’’ said the old lady, 
cheerfully, at the same time fambling in her 
lap in search of the letter; ‘‘two sheets from 
him and one from his wife; he’s married again 
—a widow. I don’t know anything about 
her, but she writes like a good, Christian 
woman.’’ 

‘*T hope she is,’’ said Miss Dorrence, dryly, 
she, unfortunately, possessing a firm belief in 
the deceitfulness of all externals. 

*“‘T’d just as soon you’d see it,’’ said the 
old lady, searching in her pocket, and draw- 
ing out with her handkerchief a snuff-box, 
which dropped upon the floor. An odd look 
of embarrassment showed amid the wrinkles, 
as Miss Dorrence stooped and returned it to 
her. ‘‘It’s a bad plan, dear,’’ she said, tap- 
ping with her knotted finger on the lid. 

‘Well, there!’’ she exclaimed, a moment 
after, her memory suddenly returning to her; 
‘¢ all this time that letter’s been in the hymn- 
book, on the table. Sarah said she’d put it 
there last night. You can look at it if you’d 
like, and then, perhaps, you wouldn’t mind 
reading me a hymn or two.’’ 

It was nota very promising prospect, and Miss 
Dorrence, just glancing at the letters, opened 
the book; exceedingly doubtful whether her 
auditor could distinguish one hymn from an- 
other. 

‘*Read Jerusalem,”’ directed the old lady ; 
and Miss Dorrence accordingly turned to Wes- 
ley’s familiar stanzas. 

Very prebably Mrs. Goodrich could not dis- 
tinctly hear more than one word in five; but 
even these were sufficient to perfectly recail 
the already well-remembered verses, and to 
awaken a glorious vision of ‘‘ the heaven-built 
walls,’’ and golden streets of the celestial city. 

‘*Has mother asked you to read to her?’’ 
inquired the sharp voice of Mrs. Goodrich, jr., 
appearing at the door. ‘‘She ought to hay: 
more consideration. No one knows how hard 
it is to take care of deaf people till they ’ve 
tried it.’ 

‘You must come again, Abby. You don‘: 
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know how much good you have done me, to- 
day,’’ said the old lady, reluctantly relin- 
quishing her visitor’s hand at parting. 

A solitary meal in an empty house is by no 
means attractive, and Miss Dorrence felt no 
inclination to linger over her lonely dinner- 
table. The afternoon she mentally devoted 
to arranging her ribbon boxes, and to reperus- 
ing old letters, a species of dreary amusement 
in which she took a mournful pleasure. 

‘* Before anything else, however, she would 
carry over the sack pattern which she had 
promised to Mrs. West,’’ who lived opposite. 

A year before, by the death of her husband, 
Mrs. West had been left with no adequate 
fortune, and the care of five small children. 
She had not realized, at first, the full difficulty 
of her positiony but the prospect did not 
brighten as the months went by. How short- 
lived were fifty or a hundred dollars when 
there was a rise in flour, and the rent bill 
became due; when Robert, and Tom, and 
Dick, stood in need of boots, and little Laura 
was crying for a hat, and the doctor asserted 
that little Rose would surely fade if she were 
not allowed a change of air. 

So the poor widow worked beyond her 
strength, and lost her beauty. She sent away 
her one servant, and made over her own 
clothes for the children. With full conscious- 
ness of its meaning, she offered the petition, 
‘*Give us this day our daily bread,’’ and 
looked anxiously forward to the time when 
Robert could go intoa store, and Laura would 
be old enough to teach. 

That sober little damsel answered the bell, 
and ushered Miss Dorrence into the room 
where her mother, surrounded by all her 
‘*jewals,’’ sat looking paler and more worn 
out than ever before. 

‘*She was not ill,’’ she asserted; ‘‘it was 
nothing buta headache; she should be better 
as soon as she could go out in the fresh air; 
but little Rose had been feverish, and she 
disliked to leave her with only the other 
children for nurses.’’ 

‘*Then you must go this afternoon. The 
morning was cold, but the streets are now 
sunny, and I will take care of everything till 
you return,’’ said Miss Dorrence. 

**No!”’ remonstrated Mrs. West. ‘‘I would 
be very unwilling to trouble you.’’ But Miss 
Dorrence was persistent, and the widow, not 
unwilling to be urged, at last consented, and, 
tying on her bonnet, with many wise injunc- 





tions to the younger children, went out for a 
walk, accompanied by Robert, her eldest son. 

Little Laura was left with the awful respon- 
sibility of entertaining a guest. She sat down 
in a small chair and folded her hands with 
great decorum. 

‘*I suppose,” said Miss Dorrence, speaking 
very softly lest she should awaken baby Rose, 
who had fallen into a restless slumber in the 
crib drawn up by the stove—‘‘ I suppose you 
are having a very merry Christmas, all to- 
gether.”’ 

‘*We didn’t have any Christmas this year,"’ 
replied Tom, a black-eyed six-year old, ‘‘only 
Laury—Laury had a pair of shoes.”’ 

‘* Yes, ’r other ’ns were all out at the toes,”’ 
added little Dick, a size smaller; ‘‘ mother 
didn’t want to get ’em.’’ 

Laura gave him areproachful glance, and a 
whispered ‘‘ Hush !’’ was distinctly audible. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said Miss Dorrence, with a 
smile that took the wrinkles out of her fore- 
head, and made her almost young again, ‘St. 
Nicholas thought you were such good little 
children, you did not need to be bribed with 
presents.’’ 

**T should like ’em, though,’’ said Dick, by 
no means pleased with the idea. 

‘*Miss Dorrence, have you ever read ‘The 
Fairy Rink ?’*? inquired Laura, who was fond 
of displaying her literary accomplishments. 

‘*It’s fairy tales,’’ said Tom; ‘they aint 
as good as ghost stories, but they ’ll do very 
well.”’ 

‘*T used to read such things when I was a 
little girl; but that was a long time ago,”’ 
remarked Miss Dorrence, with a sigh. 

‘*T wish you’d tell one !’’*exclaimed Tom. 

**Oh, do!’ pleaded Laura. 

‘*T can tell you one,’’ said Miss Dorrence, 
‘* but it is not a fairy tale; ’tis a fable. 

‘*Once on a time, in a fairy blest garden, 
there were two little birds in a nest, and the 
winds blew, and the orange-blossoms fell 
sweeter than roses and whiter than snow; 
and, one morning, when the dew was on the 
flowers, and the leaves were dancing in the 
wind, one little bird said to the other little 
bird, ‘See! our wings are,strong; come, let 
us fly!’ but the other little bird answered, 
‘No! let us wait till night, when the sky is 
dark and the earth is still!’ So, the first 
little bird flew away all alone, and wherever 
the sunlight was brightest, and the flowers 
were most fair, he folded his wings and tried 
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to sing; and every day his song grew sweeter 
and sweeter, and his plumage, which at first 
yas white, was changed in the sunlight till it 
glittered like burnished gold. But the other 
little bird waited till night, and then flew 
away; and wherever the shadows were deep- 
est, or there was a darker wood than usual, 
he folded his wings to sing. But, every night, 
as the nights went by, his song grew hoarser 
and more dismal, and his wings grew blacker 
and blacker like a raven’s, till all the other 
song-birds shrank from him, asking; among 
themselves, ‘Was there ever such a melan- 
choly bird?’ Now the name of the bird who 
flew in the sunlight was ‘See Good!’ and the 
name of his brother was ‘See Evil!’ ”’ 

‘*Bully for the yellow bird!’’ burst forth 
Tom, by way of applause. 

‘“‘Thomas West! ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself ?’’ inquired proper little Laura, ina 
tone of great indignation; ‘‘ you know mother 
don’t ‘low you to use that word, and you 
wouldn’t have dared to use it, either, if she’d 
been at home.’’ 

‘*I should, too! I ain’t afraid,’’ said Tom, 
stoatly. 

‘‘Hush! hush!’’ interposed Miss Dorrence ; 
‘did you ever hear the story of ‘Jack, the 
Giant Killer?’ ”’ 

In an hour and a half Mrs. West returned, 
looking brighter, and younger, and prettier 
than she had for a long time; and little Tom, 
as well as Robert, begged the privilege of 
escorting Miss Dorrence home. 

And when, that evening, as she sat by the 
fire awaiting her sister’s return, she did what 
she had not done for years—‘‘ she composed 
poetry ;’’ only three verses, however, for Mrs. 
Winchet’s arrival interrupted the fourth. 

“‘The east wind, or the north wind, 
Through all our lives may blow, 
The clouds we thought would drop in dew, 
May only scatter snow. 


“ Our stars of life be falling stars, 
Our faith be dimmed with doubt,’ 
And Cupid give to us his rose 
With ali the leaves plucked out. ] 


“ Bat yet I must, I will believe, 
Tis true as Heaven above, 
No loving heart was ever left 
With nothing it could love!” 


——_— —~~weee --—— 


Tue mind of childhood is the tenderest, 
holiest thing of earth. Let parents stand as 
watchers at the temple, lest any unclean 
thing should enter. 








THE CASKET OF MEMORY. 
BY WILLIAM B. PABOR. 
“So shall our memories be as pear)s set in a casket."’ 
(Pearl the Twelfth.) 
A. W. P. 


Who travel on the path of life, 
Blessed with a melting heart and hand ' 
To help their feet acros# the land 

And join them in the battle strife, 


Can little know how weak they are 
Who, having help like this, have seen 
It slowly vanish from the scene 

As vanishes a fading star! 


O brother of life’s earlier day, 
And prop of childhood’s wayward time— 
Though last to be embalmed in rhyme 
Thy memory is mine alway. 


Thy nature with its clearer light— 
Thy speech with all its purer tone— 
Through all thy common actions shone 
Refulgent in the darkest night. 


But, early called the tide to cross, 
His last farewell was waved tu me, 
And I was left in misery 

To learn the lesson of my loss. 


But passing years have not availed 
To blunt the blow that on me fe.1; 
Still in me rings the solemn kne!l 

I heard when flesh and spirit failed. 


And still the sense of utter loss 
Rests on me though the years have flown 
So often since his kindly tone 
Floated the tide of time across. 
And so I turn another key within 
A casket framed of memories alone ; 
And as I linger o’er the last of all ; 
And for a season on the wave of thought 
The shallép of my mind sweeps o’er, I think 
I have more lovers in the blue beyond, 
I have more friends in homes I cannot reach, 
I have more dear ones in the spirit land, 
By far, than there are left to me on earth. 


As, one by one, 
The roses fade and wither from the bush, 
The grapes drop from the vines—the truths they teach 
Are food for solemn thought, since in our lives 
The roses fade, the grapes drop off, and all 
Life’s glories fade beneath the frost of time. 





Estate actions not by their overt results 
merely, but by the real though latent power 
that is implied in them, and the most brilliant 
deeds of outward heroism will sometimes fall 
far short of those quiet victories over self, to 
which the Omniscient eye alone is witness. 

—Apvenrsity, like winter weather, is of use 
to kill those vermin which the summer of 
prosperity is apt to produce and nourish. 








MRS. WARD AT NEWPORT. = 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Oxce in my life, I sh’d a-thougrt on’t a 
long spell afore I sh’d a gone even a hundred 
mile from hum; bit sence I’ve got to be sich 
a traveller—and hev my doin’s and sayin’s 
writ up for Mister Godey’s Lady’s Fashion- 
Book—I seem to ¢ake it the most natteral 
thing in the world to jest pack up my things 
and set out on a ja’nt every summer. 

And Mister Godey, too—I kinder think he’s 
proper pleased when he hears I’ve been 
abroad, for he gits one of his writers to put 
down all my ja’ntin’s for the folks that read 
his. book ; and, arter you git used to it, its 
kinder nice to be held up afore the publick— 
leastways, I don’t object, nor feel so flustered 
now as I did that fust time, arter I’d been to 
Bostin to see the Prince of Wales, when he 
come over to hev that little sociable set-down 
with the folks in the great City of Notions. 

So, when niece Ruth Ann—WMiss Wetherell 
*tis now—writ me the last of July, and asked 
ef I didn’t want to go long of her folks to the 
great waterin’-place of Newport to stay a 
month or so, I jest didn’t make no bones 
about it; but packed up, and was off next 
day but one in the fust train for Bostin. Son 
*Bijah’s Adoniram—he’s a proper clever, 
likely lad of fourteen—he kerried me over to 
the depét, and got checks for my hair-trunk 
and bandbox; and bimeby the ingine came 
whistlin’ along, and I got into the hind keer, 
and was whirled away to the metropolis. It 
used to kinder warrit me to go to Bostin 
alone; but now I take it jest as easy as goin’ 
a huckleberr’in’ down in the swamp pastur’. 
By the way, Miss Pettengill, Idon’t remember 
a year when huckleberries were thicker ’n 
they’ve been this. ’Bijah’s wife Martha, 
she’s dried ’em, and presarved ’em in all 
kinds of ways; and I sh’d a-enjoyed it too, ef 
I’d been ter hum, but I guess there war’n’t 
no berries grew round Newport—leastways, 
the folks to the tavern where we stopped 
didn’t seem to git up any parties to go, sol 
lost my chance of gettin’ enny. 

Wall, I took all my best things—my new 
black alpaccy, and my laylock drawn silk 
bunnit—and ’tain’t one of these little half- 
handkercher consarns, with no frill on it, like 
a new house with the L left off and all out- 
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doors, but I hed a good decent-sized crown to 
it—I ’ll show it to you bimeby, Miss Petten- 
gill; and I thought for sartain I’d got a fit 


out good enough to go to Chiny with, if need. 


be; but when I got to Miss Wetherell’s, she 
wanted me to hev her manty-maker make me 
two or three more gowns, for she said we 
shouldn’t want to wear the same ones more ’n 
once or twice while we wos there to Newport. 
But I jest put my foot rite down. Sez I: 
‘* Niece Ruthy, it must be a terr’ble destruct- 
ive place where you wear a gown all out put- 
tin’ it on onse; an’ ef I’d a-known on’t, I 
wouldn’t a-come a-step. But now I’ve started, 
I guess I can git along. I’ve got four gowns, 
an’ one on ’em is a bran new alpaccy I bought 
over to Concord, an’ they ’re all good durable 
ones, an’ I guess they ’ll holdout. Ef you’re 
a mind to kerry as many as Queen Elizabeth 
had, why you may, forall me; but I wouldn’t 
take the gift of so much baggidge to look 
arter. I think it’s wicked, too.. The war’s 
come to an eend, to be sure; but goods ain’t 
fell much yet, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to humor 
the dry-goods folks to pay ’em their prices. 
They ’re all aset of unprincipled speckelaters ; 
and I sha’n’t be sorry to hear how a good 
menny of ’em are obleeged to sell out less ’n 
cost. They ’ve made enough out of people to 
come down a leetle.”’ 

Wall, upon that niece Ruthy laughed; and 
her husband, he said he guessed I was about 
right and talked purty sensible; and he 
wished there was more’n one woman left, 
who could go off to the beach without kerryin’ 
a store of baggidge bigger ’n Gin’ral Sherman 
did in his march to the sea; so we fixed 
things up all right ter Ruth Ann’s house, and 
sot out about the fust of August for Newport. 

’Twas kinder pleasant, ridin’ down from 
Bostin ter Providence and Greenidge, where 
we lit from the keers and went aboard a steam- 
boat awaitin’ us. That was jest at the edge 
of the evenin’; and, after sailin’ an hour or 
more, mebbe, we got to Newport, and took a 
kerridge at the wharf; and, arter Mister 
Wetherell had looked up our baggidge, we 
were driv off toatavern. Icouldn’t see much 
of the place that night, though ’twas bright 
starlight ; but Mister Wetherell, he said ’twas 
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a purty old town, and full of history—for 
there ’s where our troops and the French, who 
come over to help us, fit the British war-ships 
in the times of the Revolution, and took one 
of their gin’rals rite out of his house, and 
kerried him aboard a ship waitin’ in the har- 
bor, rite in the evenin’ afore folks had gone 
ter bed, and nobody knew a thing abont it 
till ’twas all over with. There’s a good deal 
more history to it, but I disremember it now. 

Wall, we driv to a big tavern, and had 
supper and went rite to bed, for we was purty 
tired; but the next mornin’ I was up bright 
and airly, to take a look round. The fust 
thing I done was to open my winder blinds, 
expectin’ to see the ocean; but not a speck 
of water met my eyes! Nothin’ but the road 
runnin’ rite by the tavern, bordered with 
grass ’n’ trees, jest the same as ennywhere 
else. I was disapp’inted; an’ when Miss 
Wetherell come inter my room, all dressed in 
her han’somest white mornin’-gown for break- 
fast, sez I: ‘* Niece Ruthy, where’s the sea? 
Why didn’t Mister Wetherell stop to a tavern 
where we could see the breakers rite afore us 
all the time? I sh’d as leives be ter home in 
Bose’wine—or ter your house on Tremont 
Street, where you ken look out on the Com- 
mon—as ter be here; for grass ’n’ trees is the 
same all the world over.’’ 

‘““Why, aunty,’’ sez she, ‘‘none of the 
hotels here are on the shore—they ’re full a 
mile away. But we ’ll ride down to the beach 
every day, and hev a good sight of the ocean.”’ 

**Wall,’’ sezI, ‘I’m dredfully disapp’inted ! 
I sh’d a good deal ruther gone ter the beaches 
nearer hum, an’ put up where I could a-seen 
the great breakers a-rollin’ in, a’most up to 
the very tavern. Admyral Farrygut’s ter Rye 
Beach, a-stoppin’, so the newspapers say— 
an’ the Guv’ner, an’ I dunno but the Hoss 
Guards, are goin’ down from Concord ter do 
some trainin’ for him; an’ I sh’d a-liked to 
a-been there too, an’ shook hands with the 
gallant old vettyran. Ef this is Newport, 
*tain’t no great shakes for salt water, so far 
as I see !’’ 

**Oh, you hev’n’t seen Newport yet, Aunt 
Sophrony!’’ sez Ruthy. ‘‘I guess we ken 
make you enjoy yourself. There are a good 
menny interestin’ places ter visit; an’ the 
ocean is grand, when you do git atit. But 
come, there’s Mister Wetherell. Let’s go 
down ter breakfast !’’ 

When we got down to table, I begun ter 





look round ter see ef there was ennybody 
there 1’d ever put eyes on afore; but there 
war’n’t a single soul. Howsomever, Mister 
and Miss Wetherell, they met a good menny 
of their friends from Bostin, an’ took partick- 
eler pains to introduce me to’em; so I hadn't 
enny great chance to feel lonesome like. 
They ‘re the nicest folks you ever see, these 
Bostin ones! They don’t try to find out how 
much money you’ve got, an’ then vally you 
accordin’ to the amount on’t; but they only 
want to know who your gran’father was, ter 
see ef you ’ve good old Puritan blood in your 
veins; an’ I can’t blame ’em for that, for enny 
fool ken git money, but family is family, in 
my way of thinkin’. Old Major Starkweather, 
on my side of the house, was a notable officer 
in the Revolution; and poor Mister Ward's 
Uncle Jacob went all through the seven years’ 
war, and guverment pensioned him off at the 
eend on’t. Niece Ruth Ann’s friends all 
seemed ter think a deal of me; and I s’pose 
they ’d hearn of it. 

Arter breakfast, we went out and walked on 
the long piazzy of the Ocean House—for that’s 
the name of the tavern where we stopped ; 
an’ a monstrous big one it is, too, sitooated 
rite at the edge of a wide, handsome roa, 
with a row of tall trees rite in front of it. 
’Twas surprisin’, the way everybody turned 
out on ter that piazzy—the men, and the wiui- 
men, and even the children, with their nusses 
a-draggin’ them round—all like so many 
companies on parade. And that’s what they 
was out for; and it did beat all, the way they 
showed off! the wimmen a-flirtin’—the mer- 
ried ones as bad as the gals—an’ the men a 
talkin’ and laughin’, and playin’ agreeable, 
an’ all seemin’ ter hev a mighty good time 
together. 

The most of the wimmen had on white 
gowns. I allers did like white for summer 
time from the day when I was a young gal, 
and had a sprigged muslin I worked myself, 
that I used to wear only ter meetin’s and par- 
ties. And there’s nothin’ so nice lookin’ as 
a fine book muslin jest done up, with a pink 
ribbin sash round your waist and a rose in 
your bosom—I mean if we were young, as we 
were once, Miss Pettengill. But these New- 
port wimmen an’ gals: their white gowns 
were mostly made of a thick kind of vestin’ 
stuff—Marsayles. Ruth Ann sed hern was; 
and they ’re all braided and trimmed off with 
black, as if they all wore half-mournin’. You 
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can’t begin to tell who’s a widder now, and 
who ain’t, they all wear black so much. And 
gored skirts, too! Who’d a-thought they’d 
a-come round ag’in in our day? It makes me 
"think of old times, forty year ago, when Squire 
Simpson’s young wife walked out bride, with 
a dove-colored weddin’ silk, gored in the 
skirt, and high-heeled slippers with big ro- 
settes on ’em—jest the fashions they ’ve got 
now—only the gowns have sech long trains 
you can’t see the feet ef they didn’t loop ’em 
up over the petticoat, as some of ’em there did. 

And so—all dressed in their long mornin’ 
gowns, a-trailin’ the piazzy—they walked up 
an’ down, a-laughin’ an’ chattin’; though 
some of ’em had brought with ’em their cro- 
shay knittin’ work, and purtended to be dred- 
ful busy, a-makin’ littie mats an’ shawls, or 
some queer, three-cornered caps, shaped, for 
all the world, like old Gran’father Starkwea- 
ther’s red flannel nightcap. Miss Wetherell 
said they was smokin’ caps for the gentlemen 
to put on when they smoked their cigars in 
the house; but I sh’d think, instead of kiver- 
in’ up their own heads, they’d better kiver 
the furnitur’ an’ curtains, for, to my mind, 
there’s nothin’ wuss’u the dead smell of 
tobaccer in the room arter a man’s been 
smokin’. 

But, arter a spell, I got kinder sick of the 
etarnal chatter, chatter, and the trampin’ of 
a pack of great sixteen year old gals up and 
down the piazzy, with their high heels mak- 
in’ as much noise as a Gin’ral’s spurs, and 
their dresses hitched up to show their big 
rosettes and ruffled petticoats, an’ their hair 
stuffed out in monstrous great waterfalls as 
big as a peddler’s pack on behind their heads; 
and, sez 1 to Ruthy: ‘‘ Less go off of this pa- 
rade ground, and take a ride down to the 
beach now! I’da-site ruther see the breakers, 
than horse-hair and curled hair waterfalls !’’ 

Mister Wetherell, he laffed when Ruthy 
whispered to him what I’d said; and we 
went up stairs to git ready; and purty soon, 
when we come down, the crowd had scattered 
off the piazzy, and Ruthy sed we sh’d be jest 
in time ter see ’em go in bathin’, and so we 
rid off down to the shore. 

I do like the sea, Miss Pettengill; an’ it 
allers seemed to me that ef I could live within 
smell of the salt water, I should be parfectly 
contented-like. -I used to tell poor Mister 
Ward so; but he only sed: ‘‘Sho, Sophrony, 
you don’t s’pose I’d sell the old farm here in 








Bosc’ wine, and go down ter the coast ter settle? 
The sile is dredful sandy an’ poor there; be- 
sides, I never could stand the east ‘winds.’’ 
And so poor Mister Ward, he lived and died 
out of the smell of the ocean, am’ sence I’ve 
been left a lone widder, I can’t seem to make 
up my mind to part with the old place an’ go 
off, to live ’mongst strangers. But I allers 
liked the salt water for all that; and I never 
shall forgit the time, ten year ago this August, 
when Son Bijah an’ Martha, and a hull party 
of us, in kivered kerryalls, went down to 
Hampton Beach and had a chowder on the 
rocks. I’ve ate fish chowders afore and sence, 
but they never tasted like that one. Them 
fish was swimmin’ in the great deep one 
hour, an’ we was eatin’ ’em the next: but ef 
you buy fresh fish; mebbe they’re fresh and 
mebbe they aint—there’s no knowin’ but 
they ’ve been as long out of the salt water as 
Jonah was in. I allers like to know what I’m 
eatin’—though that’s out of the common run, 
ef you’re stoppin’ at a great, fashionable 
tavern, where every dish they set afore you 
is as mixed up as the affairs of Mexico are 
likely to be ef old Santy Anny gits a chance 
te pay off Maxymillian and Mister Emperor 
Bonaparte, who sent him over there. I’ve 
often told Mister Wetherell, that ef the old 
fashion of havin’ a ‘‘ king’s taster’’ was to 
come up with all the rest of the fashions 
they ’re bringing round ag’in, he’d wear his 
tongue out the fust fortn’t. 

But, to go back to the beach there at New- 
port! I must say I was kinder disapp’inted 
in it at fust! It warn’t nigh as large as some 
others I’d been to; though it’s kinder purty 
shaped—half-moon-like, with the outer rim 
in ter the shore—an’ it’s considered purty 
safe for the folks that goin bathin’, for two 
great ledges shet it in each side, and wall it 
in from the fierce gales that sometimes stir 
up the seainthe harbor. An’ then, I couldn’t 
help admirin’ the way the waves broke up 
over the long, jagged, sharp rocks that p’inted 
out from the shore—churnin’ up an’ down all 
the time, an’ kivered with foam soft an’ white 
as my cleanest rolls of lamb’s wool off the 
wheel. It was a good deal purtier bizness 
than spinnin’, to my mind—standin’ or settin’ 
there, and watchin’ the great waves come 
tumblin’ in an’ breakin’ up inter white foam, 
an’ then creepin’ back, away from the great 
black rocks ag’in. 

’Twas a kinder lively sight, too, ter see ‘em 
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go in bathin’! You never’d a-known your 
blood relations, Miss Pettengill, in that queer- 
looking*Bloomer suit they wear, and the great 
broad-brimmed hats they kiver up their heads 
with. I couldn’t help wonderin’ if those 
wimmen wouldn’t be tired enough afore noon 
—fixin’ up for breakfast, a flirtin’ and ex- 


’ ertin’ themselves so out on the piazzy and in 


the great parlors, then a-changin’ their clothes 
and ondoin’ their hair to go inter the water, 


. an’ then ridin’ home an’ goin’ through the 


fixin’ drill ag’in for dinner. Ef ennyone of 
?em had to do as much ter home, ter help in 
the family, they ‘d be clean tuckered out an’ 
complain dredfully; but they ’ll make com- 
plete slaves of themselves for Fashion’s sake. 
Why, I saw wimmen there, slashing ‘round in 
the water, and standin’ the brunt of great 
heavy breakers, who were so weak ter home 
they couldn’t pick up a handkercher from the 
carpet, or lace up their own boots; an’ gals, 
too, who have the ‘‘ heart complaint,’’ or the 
spine of their back was out of kilter, and 
think it a terr’ble thing to pour out the water 
to wash their own hands with—an’ they went 
swimmin’ round amongst the breakers like so 
many marmaids. 

It aint the dippin’ an’ the swimmin’ I’m 
talkin’ ag’inst, by enny means, Miss Petten- 
gill; for I shouldn’t objeck to a douse in 
the salt water myself, ef this roomatiz in my 
shoulders didn’t warn me ag’in it; an’ ef a 
woman was out ter sea, and sh’d happen to git 
cast away on a desart island like Roberson Cru- 
soe, she might swim off, pervided her strength 
held out; but it’s the idee of workin’ so hard 
a month or so at the beach in summer time, 
an’ then settlin’ down to doin’ nothin’ all the 
rest of the year. Ef wimmen only worked 
half so much for their husbands, an’ brothers, 
an’ children, there wouldn’t be so many fail- 
in’ in their bizness, nor reckless young men, 
nor onhappy homes, ter my mind. Butthere! 
it’s no mortal use for old Sophrony Ward ter 
lectur’, an’ all the rest of the world go on 
hilter-skilter right straight arter Fashion, an’ 
don’t care who they ride over on the road. 
There allers will be poor little vanity bags of 
wimmen, who wear more trimmin’ outside 
their heads’n they do inside; and flutter 
through life like so many soap-bubbles chas- 
in’ each other. 

Bimeby we found the forenoon warn’t wait- 
in’ for us, an’ so we left lookin’ at the folks 
in, the water, and driv up and down the beach 





a little. There was a good many teems there; 
an’ some of the young bloods seemed ter be 
pertikelerly anxious to see how fast they could 
make their handsome, high-steppin’ hosses 
go. I did pity the poor dumb beasts; an’ the 
poor critters that driv ’em, too, a-smokin’ 
their cigars an’ shakin’ the lines in their 
white-gloved hands—to think they didn’t know 
that the hosses was the most sensible brutes 
of the two. It allers goes ag’in my grain to 
see a man abuse a good hoss; an’ I want to 
give ’em a piece of my mind. 

I dunno as I’ve ever told you sence I come 
home, Miss Pettengill, of the new fashion 
they ’ve got there at Newport—a-tryin’ to ape 
foreign aristocracy, a-drivin’ about in ba- 
rooshes an’ spans, with their drivers an’ foot- 
men all in gold lace an’ livery. I declare, 
when I saw the goin’s on there, it made me 
ashamed for ’em, ef they hadn’t sense enough 
to be ashamed for themselves! It appeared 
’s ef every one of ’em was sorry they was 
born in Ameriky, an’ warn’t a forrin lord or 
lady, with a nateral-born right to crowns an’ 
korrynets. An’ so, becos’ they hadn’t got it, 
they war detarmined to borry or steal it, an’ 
set up their sham nobility ; and folks, whose 
gran’fathers were soap-bilers an’ peddlers, 
was ridin’ round ina great turn-down baroosh, 
grand as the Lord Mayor of London, in Whit- 
tington’s and his Cat’s time; an’ their nigger 
driver had his white kids on, an’ a big rosette 
on one side of his tall hat; an’ the footiaan— 
all in livery—was a squattin’ in the little 
square bandbox, built on behind, reddy to 
jump out an’ open the baroosh door whenever 
my Lord Mayor whistled for him. 

Now, Miss Pettengill, you know Sophrony 
Ward too well to believe I think enny of us 
Amerikans aint jest as good, an’ a leetle bet- 
ter’n some of the aristocracy over the sea; an’ 
ef a soap-biler makes good soap, an’ a peddler 
don't cheat gov’ment out of his license, or 
palm off poor trash on his customers, they ’ve 
either of ’em got my best wishes ter help ’em 
climb ter the top of the ladder; but when 
they hev got to the top, an’ then aint con- 
tented, but want to step up onto some steeple 
that’s a little higher, there’s where they make 
fools of themselves! 

When our forefathers came over in the May- 
flower, they left korrynets, an’ titles, an’ gold 
lace behind ’em; an’ the only ones who ever 
kept up the style in the oid Colony days, was 
those sent over by King George to rule over 
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us; an’ enny body’d think that Bunker 
Hill ’d a-took all the consate out of them that 
was left in the conntry arterwards. I aint 
stirrin’ up old grudges; but I do say we’re 
a nation that purtends to be plain an’ repub- 
lican in our habits an’ likin’s; an’ democrats 
aint no right to turn aristycrats. I don’t keer 
how many spans of hosses a man owns, ef he 
drives ’em all ’tandem, to make out a longer 
string; nor how handsome his kerridge is; 
nor ef he has a colored driver—Gin’ral Wash- 
ington allers had one; but he’s no kind of 
right to rig him out in a partickeler suit of 
livery, as if it belonged to the coat of arms of 
their family. It’s the sameas sayin’: ‘‘We’re 
gettin’ tired of our plain ways, and are hank- 
erin’ arter the fleshpots of forrin queens’ an’ 
emperors’ courts. The Mayflower was well 
enough in old times, but it’s been talked 
about long enough; an’ as for Plymouth 
Rock, it’s had its day, an’ orter be buried 
out of sight !’’ 

I warn’t slow to speak my mind, rite there 
in the parlor afore Miss Wetherell’s Bostin 
folks; and I was glad to see that a good 
menny of ’em agreed I was right—particke- 
lerly the men folks; though Mister Wetherell, 
he laffed, agd. sed he shouldn’t be at all wor- 
ritted about enny of the ladies declinin’ his 
invitation to ride, ef he should set up his ker- 
ridge and footman. We talked it over there 
in the parlor that arternoon, while the long 
percession of barooshes was rollin’ up an’ 
down Bellevew Avenue, which is the great 
fashionable road for ridin’ out on; past the 
Ocean House, up ter one eend of the street for 
two or three miles, then back ag’in; and so 
back an’ forrards, for an hour or two, jest at 
that time in the arternoon when they all 
wanted to git up an appytite for their supper. 
All I could think of, was pictures of perces- 
sions of kings and queens; and the wimmen 
did look like princesses, with their plumes, 
an’ their gay shawls, an’ scarlet opery capes, 
an’ lollin’ back in their charyots. Mister 
Wetherell, he ’d a-been for his wife ridin’ out 
with the gayest of ’em; but Ruth Ann, she 
sed she sh’d ruther look at the panoramy that 
time—there’d be days enough for drivin’ 
round; and so we sot a-chattin’ by the winders. 

Purty soon Mister Wetherell, he jumped up 
from his seat, and.-looked master sharp at a 
party who come sweepin’ out of one of the 
doors and passed the winders where we sot, 
down the piazzy steps, where stood a baroosh, 





with two splendid dark-red hosses in silver 
harnesses, a-reddy for ’em to ride off in. 

**Come here, Aunt Sophrony!’’ gez he., 
**Do you recognize enny old acquaiutances ?’’ 
pointin’ to the folks a-steppin’ inter the ker- 
ridge. 

There was four of ’em—two men an’ two 
wimmen, besides the nigger driver and foot- 
man, all tricked out in the shininest livery 
an’ the tallest kind of hats, with monstrous 
rosettes at the side of the crowns. At the fust 
look I made ’em out, though I hadn’t thought 
of ’em for a long spell. 

‘*The land alive!’’ sed I; ‘‘ef they aint the 
Shoddys from New York, an’ that young man 
who was waitin’ upon their darter !”’ 

‘*Oh, there they are! Mister and Miss Green- 
back; with her father’n mother!’’ sed two 
or three of the tavern ladies, who was settin’ 
there inthe parlor besides our folks, a-rushin’ 
to the winders to see ’em set off. 

‘“*They say they’re the wealthiest people 
here; and their diamonds and laces are su- 
perb! That shawl never cost less’n five 
thousand. Mister Greenback is very deesting 
lookin’ !’? though what the woman who spoke 
meant by ‘‘ lookin’ deesting’’ is more ’n I can 
tell. I s’pose it’s some forrin word, she’d 
picked up. Purty soon she turned to me, 
an’ said, perlitely :— 

‘*Do you know their party, ma’am ?”’ 

When ennybody asks me a civil question I 
gives ’em a civil answer; and soI did that 
woman, though I saw, plain as day, that her 
sudden respeck for me was becos she wanted 
to toady folks who happened to be acquainted 
with the big guns that had just gone off of 
the piazzy to their kerridge. But sez I:— 

‘*T met ’em last year at Niagary Falls. The 
darter ’s married sence then, it seems.”’ 

I could see in half a minnit, that old So- 
phrony Ward was about the biggest pairson 
in that parlor on the strength of that acquaint- 
ance with the Shoddy and Greenback folks ; 
an’ some of the wimmen was dredful gracious, 
while others begun to envy ’em as they rode 
away. : 

‘‘What a splendid kerridge!”’ sed one 
‘*Such noble hosses—so well matched !’’ said 
another. And one young gal, with a tremen- 
jous head of hair that I knew war’n’t a quarter 
on’t her own, rolled up her eyes and sed: 
“* Oh, what a magnificent Affghan !”’ 

Now, to my mind, ’twas all well enough to 
admire the hosses aud kerridge; but when 
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they come to goin’ inter raptures over the 
darkey, it tried my patience, and I spoke rite 
out. Sez I:— 


**7’m an aberlishonist as well as you, young 
woman ; an’ the driver is as likely-lookin’ as 
any speccymen of his race I ever see; but 
ain’t that rather a strong adjective you jest 
now applied to him, seein’ it’s the gold lace 
and uniform that sets him out so?’’ 


Upon that that young gal kinder stared at 
me a minnit, an’ then tittered rite out; and 
the other wimmen looked kinder queer; while 
Ruth Ann, she pulled my sleeve, and whis- 
pered kinder low :— 

** It’s the kerredge blanket, she means, aunty. 
That ’s the name for ’em—Affghans !”’ 


I see my mistake in a minnit; but that 
war’n’t no excuse for that sassy young gal’s 
forgettin’ her manners ; and I war’n’t a-goin’ 
ter be beat in that way. So sez I, as calm as 
a clock :— 


**Oh, that alters the case; but you orter 
hev more bringin’ up, Miss, than ter laff at an 
old woman becos she didn’t happen to know 
that they call a gay-siriped, knit worsted 
kiverlid the same name as they do a tribe in 
Africy we read about in the geography book!”’ 


The gal didn’t answer back; she purtended 
not to hear me; but I know she did, by the 
way her face flushed up as she edged off. But 
the rest of the wimmen, they grew dredful 
sociable, and asked me lots of questions about 
young Miss Greenback; and sed they must be 
wuth a mint of money ter keep up sich style. 
‘*P’r’aps they be,’’? sed I. ‘‘I don’t knowa 
thing to the contrary ; for I don’t know much 
about ’em, only we happened to meet at 
Niagary Falls last summer ;’”’ and I sed this 
as off hand as though I’d been hand-in-glove 
with folks richer’n the Shoddys all my life, 
an’ didn’t think their acquaintance was enny- 
thing ter brag on; an’ then I added, on ter 
the eend of that: ‘‘Mebbe we sha’n’t recog- 
nize each other now, for you know folks ain’t 
obleeged to keep up their acquaintances they 
make ter the seaside or any other place of 
summer resort.’’ You orter seen how them 
wimmen stared at me, talkin’ so cool about 
folks they was dyin’ to git acquainted with ; 
but I kinder had a puppose in sayin’ what I 
did, for I sorter made up my mind that them 
Shoddy folks ’d be likely to be a little huffy 
at what had come out in Mister Godey’s Fash- 
ion-Book about their doin’s at Niagary, an’ 
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we shouldn’t be likely to be very sociable 
when we come to meet there at Newport. 

Mister Wetherell an’ his wife they walked 
off together, out on the piazzy, laffin’ ready 
ter kill; an’ he told me arterwards, that he 
thought I was cute enough to git inter Con- 
gress, ’cos I could jump either side of the 
fence when occasion called for it. But you 
know, Miss Pettengill, there never was a 
plainer spoken pairson, nor one that hated 
desate more’n Sophrony Ward; an’ I don’t 
consider that I was doin’ ennything out of 
the way, in trying ter teach them wimmen 
that the acquaintance of the Shoddys war’n’t 
enny more to be desired than other folks, 
simply becos they ’d happened to hev made a 
heap of money in cheatin’ guverment, through 
the long, tejus war that’s jest come to an 
eend. But, la, Miss Pettengill! what can one 
pairson—especially when her spear’s as lim- 
ited as mine—what can one pairson do towards 
convincin’ some folks that money ain’t the 
great be-all and end-all of life? ’Tain’t no 
airthly use ter try; so I didn’t trouble myself 
ter say ennything more about the Shoddys 
then, but waited ter see what would happen 
ef we should run right ag’inst one another 
there at Newport. 

And, as luck would hev it, our fust meetin’ 
come about the very next day, when we was 
all goin’ in ter dinner. We was all in the 
crowd; but young Miss Greenback, she colored 
up to the roots of her hair; and I couldn’t 
help overhear her whisper to her mother, sez 
she: ‘*Ma, do see! ef there isn’t that old 
lady we met last year at the Falls, and who 
wrote us up for Godey !”’ 

This kinder riled me for a minnit; then, 
thinks I: ‘‘It’s natteral they should take it 
so;’? and so I whispered back as calm as a 
clock: ‘*My dear young woman, don’t you 
blame me at all for what was writ up about 
that visit. Ef you want ter talk to ennybody, 
jest do it ter Mister Godey. He’s a proper 
good-natured, perlite gentleman, and don’t 
mean ter do ennything so’t ennybody ken 
take offence at it; so I guess you ’n’ he ken 
settle it atween ye!” 

That kinder pacified the young woman; 
an’ I guess ‘Miss Shoddy thought ’twas best 
ter be perlite, for she turned round jest then 
’s’f she ’d jest recognized me, and sez she, 
out Ioud: ‘*Oh, how do you do, my dear Miss 
Ward? I’m very glad to meet you ag’in, 
an’ so’s my darter, Miss Greenback !”’ 
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**T hope I see you well,”’ sez I, back to both 
of ’em; an’ then, their men folks, they shook 
hands, terr’ble perlite too, an’ we all went in 
ter dinner. All the time some of them wim- 
men that were in the parlor the arternoon 
afore was a lookin’ on, mighty curi’s to see 
ef we was a-goin’ to bring up the old acquaint- 
ance ag’in, and a-wishin’, I s’pose, that they 
was on speakin’ terms with the Shoddys. An’ 
I’m shure, ef it could’a’ gin them enny solid 
comfort, I wish they had a-stood in my shoes ; 
for I wouldn’t ’a’ turned over my hand to ’a’ 
spoke or not. 

Arter dinner we had quite a spell talkin’ 
in the great parlor; an’ Miss Shoddy she was 
dredful clever, an’ asked me why I hadn’t 
paid her a visit to her house on Fifth Avenue, 
in New York; or ef I’d been occerpied in a 
tower to see my young friend, the Prince of 
Wales, across the Atlantic Ocean, for no doubt 
but he’d be glad ter see me. 

“Oh,”’ sez I, “I ain’t no great hand for 
payin’ visits; but I’m as much obleeged to 
ye for your invitation as ef I took up with it, 
Miss Shoddy ; an’ I’m shure nothing’ would 
gimme more satisfaxion than to have you ’n’ 
your darter come up to my place at Bosc’- 
wine, New Hampshire. Partickalerly now 
young Miss Greenback’s married; mebbe I 
could learn her a little about housekeepin’, 
so’t when she comes ter havin’ a house an’ 
children of her own, she ken start fair. As 
fur Mister Wales, I guess I shall have ter con- 
tent myself with sendin’ him a tellygraff on 
the new Atlantic Cable wire, wishin’ him an’ 
his wife my best respecks, instead of takin’ 
sech a long voyage at my time of life.’’ 

Miss Shoddy, she seemed dredful tickled at 
the idee of the tellygraff, an’ sed how I was 
the drollest woman she ever see—‘‘ quite an 
eccentricity,’’ she told all the ladies standin’ 
round ; but young Miss Greenback, she kinder 
colored up at my invitation to come an’ larn 
housekeepin’. Mebbe she thought she’d got 
enough money to keep her from havin’ enny 
care all the rest of her natteral life; an’ I’m 
shure I hope she has, for I guess if young 
Mister Greenback was ter ask her ter make a 
puddin’ or a batch of bread, he ’d git terr’ble 
hungry afore it was done. I kinder reckon 
we both played a leetel part durin’ that spell 
of talk. The Shoddys they didn’t keer two 
cents for me, nor I forthem; but they kinder 
liked to appear intymate with ennybody 
who ’d been hand-in-glove with the Prince of 





Wales—an’ I kept it up, just to pester them 
foolish wimmen at the tavern, who was a- 
lookin’ on an’ envyin’, an’ ter tease that peart 
young gal who’d laffed at me about the ker- 
ridge kiverlid. 

Arter that, we used ter be perlite an’ so- 
ciable whenever we met, and Miss Shoddy 
urged me to take some rides with ’em in their 
baroosh; but I told her I never could make 
up my mind ter set behind that driver in uni- 
form, and soI thanked her, but gin up the 
idee ; and, for a spell, the Shoddys was the 
highest folks on the pinnacle, there ter New- 
port. But bimeby, along come some new 
ones, who took the wind all out of their sails, 
and throwed ’em clean inter the shade ; while 
all the wimmen at the Ocean House went 
a’-most crazy with envy. 

It’s with folks jest as ’tis with the stars, 
dark nights, Miss Pettengill; you put your 
eye on one, an’ think it’s the brightest, an’ 
bimeby another’ll come out and dim it; an’ 
then another; an’ arterwards, along’ll flirt 
the great comet, and outblaze’em all. Jest 
so the Shoddys was put clean out, like a 
snuffed taller dip, when them other folks 
came ter Newport. 

Mister Wetherell he heard all about ’em 
the fust day or two; and purty soon nobody 
else was talked about but them Petroleums, 
T hat was their names—Mister and Miss Petro- 
leum, an’ their three darters. Ruthy’s hus- 
band said they was poor folks two year ago, 
but the old gentleman had ‘struck ile’’ on 
his farm in Pensylvany, an’ he*d made a 
great, sudden fortin—three or four millicns, 
they sed—ennyhow, enuff to go clean ahead of 
the Shoddys. The old folks seemed stiddy an’ 
clever enuff—and I kinder reckoned twarn’t 
so much for themselves as for their darters they 
dashed out so. I wish, to the land alive, you 
could a-seen them i/e gals! IthoughtI’d seen 
hoop-skirts afore, an’ slippers with rosettes 
all over the vamps, an’ opery capes, an’ jew- 
elry, an’ bead nets an’ waterfalls; but their’n 
beat the Dutch. Two of ’em was real dowdies 
—fat an’ dumpy, an’ shiny as the ile casks 
themselves—though the other was purty pass- 
able, slimmer and stylisher ’n her sisters, but 
dredful bold and sassy. She held her head 
purty high there; but I jest took her down 
a piece one day—and she only had herself to 
thank for ’t, too, for the land knows J wouldn’t 
a-meddled with her! 

I was a-settin’ in the parlor one forenoon, 
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a-readin’ through my specs, a proper inter- 
estin’ book Ruth Ann had brought along with 
her—somethin’ about some Terrer-Cotter folks, 
that lived in Germany, an’ was hani-in-glove 
with stout old Martin Luther, who used to 
snowball the old Nick with inkstands when 
he come a-visitin’ him, an’ he didn’t want to 
see him enny too well—an’ I’d jest got to the 
best part of the story, where Mister Luther is 
about merryin’ a proper nice young woman 
who’d run away from one of them convents— 
when up stepped this ile gal, from the winder 
where she ’d been a flirtin’ to kill with a whis- 
kered young feller who had his wits sharpened 
to git a rich wife, an’ sez she, kinder quizzin’ 
like :— 

‘* Pray, ma’am, may I inquire ef that is the 
*Pilgrim’s Progress’ you are readin’ so in- 
tently? For, ef ’tis, I should like to borry 
it after you ’ve finished it, for I’ve forgotten 
the story.”’ 

‘*No, my dear,’’ sez I back, as smooth as 
ile myself; ‘‘it’s Martin Luther’s ‘Terrer- 
Cotter Family.’ But it’s a pity you’ve forgot 
about Mister Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ;’ 
for, ef you hadn’t, you ’d be sure to remember 
how Christian used to kerry Ais burden lower 
down than the young wimmen of the present 
day do their’n;’’ and I looked straight at her 
monstrous waterfall, as big as a meal bag, all 
kivered up in a net trimmed with beads as 
big as ripe gooseberries all over it. You’d 
better believe taat Petroleum gal kept shy of 
me the rest of the time we staid at Newport, 
Miss Pettengill! 

Afore we come away, I kinder s’picioned 
how that young feller she ’d flirted with had 
offered hisself, and was took up with—for he 
was purty good-lookin’ and sharp-witted; but 
I guess, when they come to be merried, they’ll 
spend the old gentleman’s money faster’n 
it ll flow up from his ile wells. The other two 
gals, they didn’t seem to git husbands, though 
they tried hard enuff. 

There was one young man there, a-stoppin’ 
at the Ocean House, handsome as a picter, an’ 
a real rogue, too, I know by the twinkle of 
his black eyes. He was one of the kind that 
was allers up ter a frolic; an’ so he purtended 
to be dead in love with them two dumpy ile 
gals, and follered ’em round like a shadder. 
The old folks, they was dredfully pleased with 
him; for he was jest as agreeable as he was 
likely-lookin’, and rich enuff hisself to be 
clear of the s’picion of bein’ a fortin hunter. 
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Wall, he follered them two gals all the time ; 
but was cunnin’ enuff not to show more ’tention 
ter one than ter t’ other, so’t they couldn’t 
tell which was which, or ef which was either; 
though I raly b’lieve both of ’em thought she 
was a-goin’ to git him. He’d dance with ’em 
at the balls they had evenin’s, an’ ride with 
?em, and git ’em to sing to the great pianny 
in the parlor, and be makin’ fun of ’em all 
the time; an’ they didn’t know it. The 
young rascal! he oughter had a good trounc- 
in’; an’ yet you couldn’t help smilin’ at the 
way he kerried on all the time. But at last 
he went off an’ fell in love—an’ in good airn- 
est, too, this. time—with a sweet little gal 
who ’d come there with a sick aunt; and she 
treated him purty cold at fust, till she knew 
he wasn’t flirtin’ with her; an’ I shouldn’t be 
s’prised to hear—ef there was enny way of my 
knowin’ it—ter find they two had made a 
match on ’t some day. 

But them Petroleum gals! One of ’em got 
a husband by goin’ to Newport; an’ I s’pose 
the other two’ll make out some day, on ac- 
count of their father’s ile money ; that ’// make 
?em slide inter matrimony purty easy. 

I hevn’t got time, ter-day, Miss Pettengill, 
to tell you all about the sights of Newport, let 
alone the sea, an’ the rocks, an’ the hundreds 
of handsome cottages the folks from the cities 
had built ter live in durin’ the summer, in- 
stead of boardin’ at the great taverns; an’ 
it’s a good deal more sensible, in my way of 
thinkin’. 

There’s the great round Stone Tower, 
a-standin’ in Truro Park, all kivered over 
with runnin’ vines, and lookin’ for all the 
world jest like picters of old ruins in forrin 
parts. Ruthy’n’ I bought some potygraffs 
on’t to kerry home—you ’ll find mine in that 
album on the table under the lookin’-glass, 
Miss Pettengill! Nobody knows what ’twas 
built for—some think ’twas for a win’mill in 
old times, an’ others say for a lookout over 
the ocean—but it’s all a mystery. Least- 
ways, there ain’t no account on’t in enny 
books ennywhere. But it’s a proper purty 
sight to look at it, a-standin’ there if the Park, 
with the green vines and red posies a-runnin’ 
clean over the top, an’ a-hangin’ down over 
the holler, archin’ walls, an’ a-blowin’ with 
every breath of wind; an’ the little children 
an’ their nusses a-playin’ an’ walkin’ along 
the nice paths in the Park, outside the railin’ 
they ’ve built ter fence the old Tower in with. 
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Then there’s the Redwood Library, chock 
full of books an’ curyosities, an’ portraits of 
the old Colony Guveners an’ dignytaries ; an’ 
there ’s old houses that are interestin’ to the 
antiquary folks, an’ the State House, with a 
nice common an’ trees in front; an’ Fort 
Adams, on an island out in the harbor; an’a 
whole fleet of vessels a-layin’ there at a time, 
mostly; an’ the Naval ’Cademy, which they 
say is goin’ to be kerried back to ’Nappolis, 
where they moved it from durin’ the early 
part of the war that’s jest come to an eend, 
an’ brought peace an’ a fall in the price of 
spool cotton back ag’in to the country. 

Then there’s lots of romantic places along 
the shore amongst the rocks, where the folks 
go out ridin’ to visit ’em; a great cleff in the 
ledges, called ‘‘the Lover’s Leap,’’ where a 
young feller jumped clean across, ter please 
his ladye-love—ef it had a-been me, I sh’d 
a-up an’ told herI guessed I’d keep on a-jump- 
in’, till I’d got so fur off I couldn’t come back 
in a hurry; an’ another place, named ‘ Pur- 
gatory,’’ a great, deep hole blacker ’n night, 
where you could look down hundreds of rods 
in the pitch darkness, an’ hear the water bile 
up like a great simmerin’ t’kittle. 

An’ there ’s a good menny other places, that 
I disremember now; an’ I don’t go to half, 
nuther—for I’m an old woman, an’ git tired 
easier’n I used ter once, and I couldn’t ran 
round with the younger folks. Ruth Ann an’ 
Mister Wetherell, an’ the rest, they was upon 
the tote somewhere all the time; an’ I s’pose 
they remember a good deal I’ve forgot. I 
tried to charge my mind with all I could, 
though; for I couldn’t help thinkin’ that 
p’raps Mister Godey might git holt of my 
ja’nt somehow, an’ hev it writ up for his 
Fashion Book. It’s ’mazin’ to me, how he 
keeps the run of me when I go abroad from 
hum. Ennybody’d think he was a born 
Yankee; an’ yet, it seems ter me I’ve hearn 
to the contrairy. I expect I shall git to be 
quite a notable, ef I git inter his Book ag’in. 
Mister Wetherell sezit’s as good as hevin’ 
my goin’s an’ doin’s chronicled in the Court 
Journal ef*I was in England; but I’m shore J 
think it’s a good deal better; for it goes to 
prove that the old sayin’ about ‘‘a prophet’s 
hevin’ no honor in his own country ’s’’ ontrue 
in my case. . 

Wall, Miss Pettengill, I guess I’ve talked 
out this time—a-tellin’ you about my ja’nt. I 
had a good visit; but I come home with this 





*pinion—that the most of folks go to show 
their fine clothes, an’ handsome hosses an’ 
kerridges, more’n they do to see the ocean 
ter Newport. 





THE CITY OF THE DEAD. 
BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


Tuer: is a city in whose green-roofed houses, 
Taking his last night’s rest, 

The way-worn pilgrim heavenward bound reposes 
With hands crossed on his breast. 


There never flush the cheeks of Pride when by it 
Want folds its arms in peace ; 

There mortal foes sleep side by side in quiet, 
And babes their prattling cease. 


All silent as the marble turrets gleaming 
Above them, they repose ; 

Unseen life’s sunshine o’er those roofs is streaming, 
Unheard its tempest blows. 


No carriage save the hearse stops at that city, 
Whose gates the sexton tends ; 

With Death, its sovereign, vain is all entreaty 
To give us back our friends. 


But at those gates a trumpet will be sounded 
Which, like an earthquake’s throe, 

Will burst their bars, and, from their beds astounded, 
Rouse those who sleep below. 





THE DREAMER’S LAMENT. 


BY GEORGE JAY. 


Sue comes not, she comes not, the maid of my slumbers, 
Though I watch from the dawn till the light fades away, 

Where beautiful maidens in ’wildering numbers, 
Transfix me with glances and smiles as I stray. 


I linger in vineyards more fair than En-gedon, 
Where bloom the sweet flowers of nature and art— 

And my soul catcheth joy from the odors of Eden ; 
But a pang of despair murders bliss in my heart. 


When sinketh the day, and its vapors all golden 
Are swept from the sky by the soft wing of night, 
And ascendeth the moon through the family olden, 
While clouds sweep like angels through seas of pale 
light, 
Mine eyelids close gently—I seem to be sleeping, 
But wake ip a world garish day never knew— 
Where pleasure is holy, and hope is worth keeping, 
And all things are lovely, and all things are true, 


And the fresh hours restore me the loved who departed, 
Leaving deep anguishing gulfs in my soul ; 

And forgotten are wrongs by the trusted false-hearted, 
While great waves of peace o'er my consciousness roll. 


And one cometh to me in garments of beauty, 

And forth quick to meet her my famished heart flies ; 
There love is a nature, and joy is its duty, 

And all things rejoice in the light of God’s eyes. 


But darkness o‘erspreads me, and closed is the dreaming ; 
All the visions of slumber are fainter than air ; 

And away from the loving, away from the seeming, 
I wake in the real, and wake to despair. 
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TROT! 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


** HoPEDALE !”’ 

I opened my sleepy eyes as the conductor’s 
voice rang through the cars, and, taking my 
carpet-bag, sprang out upon the platform of 
the little station. My brief holiday was over, 
and, with a shrug, I prepared for my short 
walk through the morning air, looking forward 
to the good fire and delicious cup of coffee I 
was sure Mrs. Watson was keeping for me. 

It was a very rare event for me to leave the 
little village whose name heads this story. My 
father had been the only resident physician 
there, from the time when I was a boisterous 
school-boy, up to the hour when, in his profes- 
sional rounds, he fell dead with heart disease 
in the main street, leaving me, his heretofore 
assistant, sole heir to his name, property, and 
practice. Ten years before, they had carried 
my dear mother to the little churchyard, and 
installed Mrs. Watson housekeeper in her 
place. The villagers were willing to let the 
young doctor step into his father’s place be- 
side their sick beds, and so for five years I 
had filled his duties. In all those five years I 
had taken no holiday, so when an invitation 
came from my old college friend and since cor- 
respondent, Clement Payne, to spend Christ- 
mas with him, at his father’s place, on the 
Hudson, I was sorely tempted to accept, and 
finally concluded to do so. It was literally 
Christmas I spent, leaving home at midnight 
on the 24th, and my friend’s house exactly 
twenty-four hours later. It had been a plea- 
sant break in the monotony of my life, and as 
I stood at sunrise on the Hopedale station 
platform, I was sure my recreation would give 
me new vigor for my daily duties. 

As I turned to descend the steps leading to 
the road, some impulse, nay, a Providence, 
led me to look in at the window of the room, 
by courtesy ‘‘ Ladies’ Room,’’ of the station. 
It was cold and desolate. No fire was lighted, 
and there was no furniture, unless the hard, 
wooden benches against the walls could be so 
denominated. But curled up on one of these 
benches, sleeping soundly, lay a strange child. 
His dress of rich fur-trimmed velvet, the warm 
fur cap, long gaiters and mittens, spoke of 
wealth and care, and the pale face, round 
which clustered short curls of a sunny brown, 

40* 





was round with health and wonderfully beau- 
tiful. He was no Hopedale child; I knew 
them all. My professional instinct made my 
heart thrill with a sudden shock, as I caught 
sight of the pale face, for well I knew the 
danger of that deep sleep in the biting winter 
air. How long had he been there? Was he 
already dead? were the questions I asked 
myself as I strode across the room, and lifted 
him in my arms. There was no breath came 
from the white lips, no throb at the wrist, 
only a faint, very faint fluttering under my 
fingers as I pressed them over the baby heart. 
Mantling him warmly in my heavy cloak, I 
tore down the steps, and raced along the road 
homeward at a pace that would have consi- 
derably amazed my patients, had any of them 
been awake at that early hour. 

Allowing Mrs. Watson no time for amaze- 
ment, I pressed her into service, and in what 
she called ‘‘a jiffy,’’ we had the little form 
undressed, in my bed, and undergoing the 
most vigorous treatment. It was so long be- 
fore we were successful, that my heart almost 
failed me; but at last the faint heart throbs 
grew stronger; color came to the pale lips 
and cheeks, and a pair of large brown eyes 
appeared from under the heavily-fringed lids 
I had watched so anxiously. 

Only a look of sleepy inquiry was visible, 
as he stared a moment at me, then obeying 
my order to drink the warm food Mrs. Watson 
held to his lips, my little patient closed his 
eyes again, and turned over to finish his nap. 
He was safe now, I knew; so leaving him to 
Mrs. Watson’s care, who by this time knew 
as much about him as I did, I went to sleep 
myself, to be ready for the day’s duties. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when my house- 
keeper roused me to say that breakfast was 
ready, and the child awake. 

Very wide awake I found him, the glorious 
brown eyes staring round my room, taking in 
every detail of its arrangement. 


‘Who are you? HowdidI get here? Am 

I nearly at Australia? Who’s that man in the 

picture?’’ were the questions poured rapidly 

forth, before I had time to frame one iuquiry. 

‘I want to get up! Who’s got my clothes?” 
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came next; then, ‘‘ Who put me to bed with- 
out any night-gown ?’’ 

Not a sign of fear or a word of homesick- 
ness! I was puzzled. 

‘*What is your name?’ I asked, sitting 
down beside him. 

‘*Trot! I want to get up!’’ 

‘*You shall get up in a minute, but first 
tell me your name, and how you came to be 
asleep in the station ?’’ 

‘*My name’s Trot; and the plaguy cars 
started off without me when I got out. It 
was dark night, and I could nct catch them, 
so I went into the room and went to sleep till 
they came again.’’ 

‘*Was your mother in the train—in the 
car ?’’ 

‘*No; nobody but just me. 
Australia.”’ 

‘* Going to Australia ?’’ 

‘*Yes; Ellen’s there! They have roses 
there at Christmas, and we wanted some for 
our tree.”’ 

‘But, my child, you did not leave home 
alone ?’’ 

“Yes I did! I ain’t afraid! I’m going 
back right away, as soon as I find Ellen, and 
get the roses.’’ 

‘*But, don’t you know you will have to 
sail in a great ship for months to get to Aus- 
tralia?’’ 

‘*Ellen went in the cars. We saw her go, 
mamma andI. We went in the carriage and 
said good-by, and she got in the cars with Mr. 
Williams.”’ 

‘*Who is Mr. Williams?’’ I said, eagerly 
catching at a name. 

‘*Ellen’s husband. Our milkman he was, 
before he went off to Australia. He’s jolly! 
always filled my cup for nothing, when I was 
up.’’ 

‘* And who was Ellen ?’’ 

**My nurse.”’ 

‘*What’s your father’s name ?”’ 

**Papa!’’ 

' * But his other name ?’’ 

** * Harry, dear.’ Mamma always called him 
80.’ 

** Where does he live ?’’ 

**He’s dead !’’ said the child, in a whisper. 
‘*Mamma cries all the time, most, and wears 
an ugly black gown every day.’’ 

** Well, where does mamma live ?’’ 

& At grandma’s, with Aunt Daisy, and 
Walter, and Sue, and baby, and—ain’t it 


I’m going to 





funny ’—baby’s my uncle, and he’s so little 
he has to be carried about, and Walter’s 
littler than me, and he’s my uncle, too; and 
Sue’s only six, and she’s my aunt.”’ 

‘* Where does grandma live ?’’ 

‘*Why, home, in her own house.” 

‘Well, what is her name ?’’ 

‘‘Grandma!’’ in a very positive tone, and 
becoming restive under so much questioning. 

I took him from the bed and began to dress 
him, and explain his position; but even when 
he understood that he must give up the Aus- 
tralian journey, aud was made to feel some- 
thirg of his mother’s despair at losing him, 
he could give me no clue by which to find his 
home. Grandpa, grandma, mamma, who was 
called Mary by the rest, Aunt Daisy and the 
three children, were all mentioned, and per- 
sistent questioning revealed that he lived in 
a large house in the country, but that was all. 
My heart grew fairly sick as I looked in his 
beautiful face and pictured the grief of his 
widowed mother over the loss of this only 
child. In vain I searched his clothing for the 
mysterious ‘‘ locket containing the miniature 
of a beautiful female,’’ always found on the 
stray children in novels; no ‘‘ strawberry or 
raspberry mark’’ disfigured his smooth, white 
skin. His clothing, of the most dainty mate- 
rial and make, was marked with the initials 
wer Ee Say 

Days passed away, and still the little Trot— 
for he would own no other name—was an in- 
mate of my cottage, the very darling of Mrs. 
Watson’s motherly heart. I advertised him 
in all the large cities, hoping some paper 
would reach his country home; yet, as the 
days wore away, and he became reconciled to 
his new home, and ceased to grieve for his 
family, I began to dread the hour when he 
should be claimed. His frank, bright joyous- 
ness, his merry prattle, his loving caresses, 
began to fill an unsuspected void in my heart, 
and Mrs. Watson was a perfect slave to his 
loving tyranny. She made him pretty gar- 
ments to replace the rich velvet suit which 
we put carefully aside, in case they were ever 
required to prove his identity. She furnished 
for his bedroo:a a small apartment leading 
from her own sleeping-room. She made the 
day one long act of service for his comfort, 
and as weeks glided into months, and there 
was no clue found to guide us to his home, 
she taught him to call her grandma, while 
Uncle Charley became my newly-acquired 
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title. To tell how he was petted in the vil- 
lage would be a vain task to attempt. To say 
that he was the hero and idol of Hopedale, 
will give but a faint idea of his popularity. 
Gradually the memory of his home, Ellen, the 
visit to Australia died away, and he seemed 
to forget that he had ever lived away from us. 
Mamma and Aunt Daisy had been the two of 
whom he spoke most; but I judged from all 
he said, that his father’s death was very re- 
cent, and his residence at his grandparent’s a 
brief visit only in his memory. ‘ 

Eleven months had this dear little treasure 
been an inmate of my house, when there came 
into my life a new dream of hope and happi- 
ness. About five miles from Hopedale there 
resided, and had lived for many long years, 
an eccentric old bachelor, by name Herman 
Graham. His home, Leehaven, was far away 
from any cluster of houses, indeed, nearly a 
mile from any other residence; and here, in 
solitary state, with only two ancient servitors 
for his household, he had lived ever since I 
could remember. He was a morose, ill-tem- 
pered man, and some early cross had made 
him adopt a perfectly hermit-like seclusion, 
though his wealth would have commanded 
every advantage society could offer. It was 
early in November that I was summoned to 
attend this odd genius, professionally. The 
little note brought to my office by an elderly 
man on horseback, was signed ‘Lilian Gra- 
ham,’’ and urged my immediate attention. 

It was a long, cold drive, but the man 
represented his master as very ill, so I pre- 
pared to obey the summons. ‘‘I had no idea 
your master had a daughter,’’ I said, referring 
to my note. 

‘¢That’s master’s niece,’’ was the reply ; 
**a nice, sweet-spoken young lady as ever I 
see. She comes down on a visit sometimes 
from her father’s place near Albany. They 
were burnt out, her father’s folks, last win- 
ter, and the family all went to Europe while 
the new house was a-building. They came 
home about a fortnight ago, but they won’t 
go to the new house till spring, so some of 
them ’s boarding in New York, and some in 
Albany, and Miss Lilian she ’s come to spend 
the winter with her uncle. They ’re all com- 
ing down for Christmas, I expect.’’ 

I found my new patient very ill, and fora 
week my visits were frequent, and more than 
once I passed a whole night by his bedside. 
Ido not mean this for a love-tale, so I will 








not weary my reader with the why and where- 
fore of my heart bending in allegiance to 
Lilian Graham’s charms. Her beauty, gen- 
tleness, and winning grace touched my heart 
as no woman had ever before thrilled it, and 
before that weary week of anxiety and watch- 
ing was over I loved her. Asher uncle began 
to recover, my visits slid from a professional 
capacity to a social one, and I saw that my 
welcome was a sincere one from both the old 
gentleman and the fair girl, whose devotion 
to his sick bed proved her love. I was agree- 
ably surprised to find the hermit neither so 
savage or inaccessible as he had been repre- ‘ 
sented tome. He had a painful chronic dis- 
order; his manner was brusque, and his voice 
often harsh, but he could soften, and I was 
able to give him relief from pain, for which 
he repaid me by a gracious reception. 

Christmas was drawing near, and I had 
resolved to lay my heart before Lilian, and 
ask her to be my wife. I was heir to con- 
siderable property left by my father. I hada 
good practice, a pleasant home, and could 
offer her the pure love of a young heart, so I 
was not without hope, especially as I could 
see the flush deepen on her cheek, and a 
glad light spring to her blue eyes whenever I 
was announced. She wore mourning, and I 
often longed to question her about the loss it 
implied, but our private interviews were very 
brief, and but seldom occurred, and she never 
spoke of her sorrow. I, too, had a story to 
tell. Of course, if she became my wife, she 
must hear about Trot. 

It was the day before Christmas, and the 
snow was smooth and hard round Hopedale ; 
so I ventured to propose a sleigh-ride, mean- 
ing to open my heart to her as we drove. She 
accepted my proposal readily, and we were 
soon on our way. Somehow there fell a long 
silence between us; I longing but not daring 
to speak, my eyes fixed upon that lovely face 
framed in its pretty far-bound hood, the eyes 
looking down, the sweet mouth set with a 
sadder expression than I had ever seen it 
wear. Suddenly she spoke :— 

‘*T expect my parents, brothers, and sis- 
ters here to-morrow.’’ 

‘*For Christmas gayeties ?’’ I questioned. 

‘*No, to escape them. They are coming 
here to pass the day quietly, far away from 
any festivity. It isa sad day for us. Doctor, 
do you believe in a broken heart ?”’ 

‘* Yes; I know they exist.’’ 
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** And are fatal ?”’ 

‘*Sometimes! I have seen heavy sorrow 
drain away life !’’ 

‘* My poor sister,’’ she said, sadly, her eyes 
filling with tears, ‘‘I fear her heart is broken.”’ 
And after a pause she said: ‘‘ A year ago—a 
year ago—poor little Trot!’’ 

‘*Trot !’’ I cried, breathlessly. 

‘* My sister’s only child, who died on Christ- 
mas day last year.’’ 

** Died ?’’ I said, my hopes sinking. 

‘* Burnt to death !’’ she said, sadly. ‘‘We 
had had a Christmas tree for the children in 
the nursery. My sister had been a widow 
only three months, so we had no holiday 
gathering, but we dressed a tree for the little 
ones and lighted it on Christmas Eve. The 
next morning they, the children we mean, 
were all in the nursery, and we suppose one 
of them tried to light the tree. Certain it is 
that they set the room on fire, and before we 
could save anything the whole house was in 
flames. All escaped but my sister’s child, her 
only one; he perished in the fire.’’ 

** Are you certain ?”’ 

*“Where else could he be? My two little 
brothers and my sister were saved with diffi- 
culty, and the roof fell in while we were all 
frantically searching and calling for Arthur, 
or, a8 we always called him, Trot. My sisters 
health gave way entirely under this blow. 
She had concentrated all the strength of her 
love upon this child after her husband died, 
and the loss prostrated her utterly We took 
her to Europe; we have had the best advice 
for her, but she is slowly dying of a broken 
heart.”’ 

‘*It is from no impertinent curiosity,’’ I 
said, ‘‘that I question you. Will you answer 
my inquiries ?’’ 

We were speeding over the frozen ground 
toward my home, as she answered— 

** Certainly.” 

**This little child—had he a pet name for 
you?”’ 

“Yes; my home name. They all call me 
Daisy, and he called me Aunt Daisy ?’’ 

‘*And your sisters’ names are Mary and 
Sue, your brothers’ Walter and Baby.’’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ she said, turning very pale. 

‘*And Trot’s nurse, Ellen, did she go to 
Australia ?’’ 

** Yes, a year ago last fall. 
radiant ! 


Your face is 
Speak quickly—our lost boy !”’ 





We were at my door; her face was ashy 
white with emotion, but she obeyed my mo- 
tion, and let me lead her from the sleigh to 
my office. I made her sit down, and began to 
explain, when—‘‘ Uncle Charley’s come! Un- 
cle Charley !’’ rang out from my pet’s voice, 
and Trot burst into the room. Lilian rose to 
her feet with a wild cry of ‘‘Trot! Arthur! 
darling !’’ 

For a moment he stood bewildered; then a 
sudden rush of memory came over the child- 
ish heart, and he sprang into her arms. 

‘Aunt Daisy! Where’s mamma! I want 
mamma! Quick! quick! Uncle Charley, 
Aunt Daisy, take me to mamma!”’ 

For nearly three hours we sat in the little 
office before Lilian could tear herself away 
from the child, but at last she let.me take her 
to the sleigh, consoling Trot by a promise 
that to-morrow he should see his mother. 

I left the disclosure tc her womanly tact. 
But, on the morrow, when I drove over with 
the child dressed in his black velvet suit, 
altered to fit him by Mrs. Watson’s trembling 
fingers, and moistened I am sure by many 
tears, I found all prepared for the great joy. 

Such a Christmas never dawned for me. To 
tell of the gratitude of the pale widow, the 
joy of the grandparents, the boisterous greet- 
ings between the children is beyond the pow- 
ers of my pen. 

Of course the precise time and manner of 
Arthur’s escape from the house we could only 
conjecture. The nurse was in the kitchen 
nearly an hour when the alarm of fire was 
given, and the flames had gained great head- 
way before they were discovered, the family 
sitting-room being on a different floor, and 
some distance from the nursery. Of course 
the fearless boy had left the house before the 
attempt to light the tree was made, but the 
others, absorbed in Christmas delights, did 
not miss him. The distance from the house 
to the station was very short, and Ellen had 
gone to New York from the little village near 
which Mr. Graham’s house was situated. The 
departure for Europe, and the certainty all 
felt of his fate, had prevented any search 
being made for the boy, and we presumed the 
railway officials supposed he belonged to some 
party on the train. 

It was a glad day for all, for if I lost my 
little treasure, I won from Lilian the right to 
be called in good truth Trot’s Uncle Charley. 
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CHRISTMAS AT PINE HILL. 


BY MRS. E. W. 


‘FP. H. Hoyrer’’ was the name upon a card 
handed to Winnifred Moore, on a certain 
bright morning in December, 1862. 

‘*So my brother-elect has arrived!’’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘I must take one more look at 
my letter of instructions before going down. 
Hm-m—let me see :— 


‘*Fred has a furlough of two weeks, which 
he will, of course, spend with us, and will, on 
his way to Pine Hill, stop in B——, for the 
purpose of escorting you home. It seems 
strange that you have never seen the one who 
is so much to me, and I am very glad of the 
opportunity of knowing him, which this jour- 
ney in his company will afford you—people 
get acquainted so fast, when travelling to- 
gether. And now, Winnie, one word of cau- 
tion—you are apt to be so terribly dignified in 
your manner toward strangers. I want you 
to remember that Fréd is not a stranger, but 
one who already regards you as asister. He 
has been almost alone in the world since his 
early boyhoud, and these ties seem very pre- 
cious to him—my poor Fred! so I would not, 
for the world, have you meet him with freez- 
ing politeness. Treat him as if he were indeed 
your broégher; and if he should—as I dare say 
he will—presume upon a fraternal kiss, don’t 
draw yourself up in holy horror, and petrify 
him quite. Try, dear Winnie, to love him for 
the sake of your sister Laura. 


‘“*P. 8. His cousin Frank may accompany 
him—Aunt Alice has invited him to make one 
of our party—but I think his coming ex- 
tremely doubtful. He holds school girls— 
‘bread and butters,’ he gallantly terms them 
—in such sovereign contempt, that I think 
the prospect of travelling so far with one 
would be altogether too much for him. The 
other guests Aunt Alice has invited, are Cou- 
sin Bill Hastings, Charlie and Nettie Myers, 
and Will Minor. All old friends, and well 
acquainted with each other, so there can be 
no stiffness. Belle, you know, introduced 
Fred to me, and quite prides herself upon our 
engagement. As usual, my P. 5. has out- 
grown my letter. Be sure to remember what 
lL have said to you about Fred. Aunt Alice has 
written to Madame, expressing her desire that 
you accept of his escort. You may expect him 
next Monday. You will probably find all the 
others here when you arrive. Inhaste, L.’’ 


‘*Dear Laura! yes, I can love any one for 
her sake, and I will meet her lover as she 
wishes me to.’’ 

In the mean time, in the parlor below, sat 
none other than Captain Frank Hunter, men- 
tally cursing the fate which had sent him 





e 


there in the place of his cousin. ‘‘ Just like 
Fred,’? he muttered, ‘‘to get me into such a 
scrape. The idea of travelling all day with a 
boarding-school Miss is enough to drive a 
man crazy! She’ll probably tease for one of 
my shoulder-straps, and a lock of my hair, 
and fancy me in love with her if I venture a 
remark upon any subject less hackneyed than 
the weather. Tall and lanky, I’ll wager, with 
eyes and complexion of a subdued mouse- 
color, and hair & la Kenwigs. There she 
comes now, like a thousand of brick! Wears 
at least ‘sixes,’ I know, by the noise she 
makes.”’ 

Captain Hunter was mistaken, as he dis- 
covered the next moment, at the entrance of 
a servant to replenish the fire. 

Raising his eyes soon after from an album 
he had picked up, a picture rather different 
from the one he had mentally sketched met 
his gaze. In the doorway stood a graceful 
little figure, in an exquisitely fitting blue 
merino dress, finished at throat and wrists 
with plain linen collar and cuffs. Hair of rich 
chestnut rippled back from a brow pure as 
pond-lilies, and fell behind in a shower of 
golden-shot curls. A pair of clear blue eyes 
met his, as, startled by this unexpectedly 
agreeable apparition into equally unexpected 
cordiality, he rose and came forward. A 
little, warm, white hand was laid in his, and 
with a murmured ‘‘ Dear brother!’’ Winni- 
fred courageously, but blushingly raised a 
rosebud mouth pouted into a kiss. Here was 
a predicament for one who, though certainly 
aman, was not, unfortunately, a brother. 

That word ‘‘brother’’ explained her mis- 
take, and Captain Hunter knew he was a 
wretch to take advantage of it, but he did. 
He had been in the army nearly two years, 
and during all that*time not a single kiss had 
touched his cheek or lips. Should he allow 
such an opportunity as this to pass unim- 
proved? Not he! and pressing the small 
hand gratefully, he stooped and took the 
proffered boon. The deed accomplished, he 
felt terribly guilty, and to put himself beyond 
the reach of further temptation, commenced 
an explanation. 

‘‘ My cousin was very much disappointed at 
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being unable to come on as he expected; but 
a little drummer boy belonging to the regi- 
ment was very sick, and begged so piteously— 
‘Captain Hunter! don’t leave me till my 
mother comes,’ that he had not the heart to 
refuse. I offered to stay in his place, but 
Johnnie would not hear of such an arrange- 
ment, and, as the mother is hourly expected, 
the detention will only annoy him, as it leaves 
entirely to me the pleasure of escorting you 
home.’’ This explanation was intended to 
cover the whole ground, but left Winnie as 
much in the dark as before. 

**Poor little Johnnie!’? she said, ‘I am 
sorry for him; but, to tell you the truth, I 
am glad your cousin didn’t come.”’ 

“Glad?’’? said Captain Frank, reseating 
himself, while Winnie placed herself upon an 
ottoman near him. ‘‘Why should you rejoice 
at the poor fellow’s misfortune ?’’ 

**Misfortune, indeed! You needn’t trouble 
yourself to make civil speeches for Captain 
Frank, for I happen to be acquainted with his 
real sentiments, which, I can only say, ‘do 
equal honor to his head and heart.’ I don’t 
think his ‘misfortune’ will cause him many 
sleepless nights! I have heard from Laura 
of his disdain for ‘bread and butters,’ and, 
for my part, intend leaving him to undis- 
turbed enjoyment of his opinions. I believe 
I am to be the only school-girl of the party at 
‘Pine Hill,’ and I certainly shall not trouble 
him with my society !’’ 

This little tirade was delivered with a toss of 
Winnie’s bright head, and a curl of her red 
lip, which was vastly amusing to Frank, as he 
thought how— 

**The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft aglee.”’ 
The curl softened, however, into a winsome 
smile, as she added :— 

**T am glad, too, that we have a better 
chance of really knowing each other than if 
there was to be a third person along.”’ 

‘*And so am I—right glad!’’ said he, em- 
phatically. ‘‘ But still, I think you are rather 
hard on my poor cousin, Miss’’— 

‘Say Winnie, please; of course we must 
be Fred and Winnie to each other.’’ 

“Thank you!’’ responded Captain Hunter, 
every moment growing more and more in- 
volved. ‘‘I.was going to say you may judge 
him too severely. His ideas may be drawn 
entirely from imagination, and need but a 
glimpse of the truth to put them all to flight.”’ 





‘So much the worse,’’ said Winnifred, in- 
dignantly ; ‘‘to despise us without knowing 
what we are! Of course, there are foolish 
school-girls, and those who are not foolish 
often appear so from their inexperience; but, 
among all I know, there are very few who do 
not show the germs of a noble womanhood ; 
and there are those among them who, if tried, 
would, I am sure, show as grand « spirit of 
self-sacrifice as any heroine of romance.’’ 
Her eye kindled and her cheek flushed as she 
spoke, but the curl came back to her lip, as 
she continued: ‘‘ That is just like a man! to 
cling to his own opinions without a chance of 
knowing whether they are correct or not!”’ 

**So you are a man hater?’’ said the cap- 
tain, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘What a 
splendid little ‘Princess’ you would make! I 
almost wonder you condescend to trust your- 
self to my care.”’ 

‘Oh, Iexcept you, of course! As for the 
Princess, I have no patience with her incon- 
sistency.’’ 

**So you think you could have been hard- 
hearted enough to let your unfortunate lover 
die. for want of care ?’’ 

‘*No, not that. I should have nursed him 
till his recovery, in common humanity; but 
I think I should have been true enough to my 
principles to escape falling in love with him.’’ 

At this juncture Madame entered the room. 
Winnifred arose and introduced Captain Hun- 
ter, who then remembered, what had before 
escaped him, that the hour at which the train 
he wished to take started was rapidly ap- 
proaching. As Winnie had been hourly ex- 
pecting to start for home, her trunks were 
already packed, and she had little to do in 
the way of preparation. She accordingly 
went up to her room to ‘‘ put on her things,’’ 
as girls say, while -her (supposed) brother-in- 
law elect sallied forth in search of a carriage. 
His emotions, as he closed the door of the 
Seminary behind him, and sauntered down 
the main street of the pretty village, were a 
strange compound. He was pleased at the 
prospect of having so much pleasanter a tra- 
velling companion than the school-girl his 
fancy had pictured, and vexed, excessively 
vexed with himself, for carrying out the de- 
ception so innocently commenced. 


‘‘She cannot help despising me when she 


finds it out,’’ he thought, ‘‘ for she is truth 
itself. I believe she would be capable of 
doing anything she thought her duty, io 
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matter what the cost. Howshe looked when 
she spoke of self-sacrifice! What a little 
peach she is, anyway! and what a confounded 
fool I was to talk of school-girls as I did! If 
it wasn’t for that, I could explain matters so 
much more easily. I believe now things have 
gone so far I’ll let them take their course till 
a good chance for explanation offers itself.’’ 

Such was the resolution at which he had 
arrived when he drove up to the door, and 
found Winnifred waiting for him, looking 
dangerously pretty ina little turban hat faced 
with blue velvet. Her dress was looped up 
to a walking length, and, as she came down 
the steps, he noticed a dainty pair of Balmoral 
boots, which certainly were not sizes. They 
reached the depét just in time to obtain good 
seats aboard the eastern train. At eleven 
o’clock the whistle screeched, and they were 
off, with a ten-hours’ ride before them. By 
this time, however, they had made such pro- 
gress toward acquaintance that the prospect 
was not a disagreeable one to either. 

Poor little Winnie, in her desire to fulfil 
her sister’s wishes, talked without a shadow 
of reserve ; and Frank Hunter knew her bet- 
ter, at the end of that one day of travel than 
he would have done in a year of ordinary in- 
tercourse. He saw her as she was—pure and 
fresh as a snow-wreath, and warm and true 
as thesunshine. Enthusiastic and impulsive 
she was, and so, likely toerr; but with reli- 
gious principles too strong to let her go far 
wrong. A few flakes of snow fell occasionally 
during the day, and at nightfall a storm of 
wind and snow set in. The conductor came 
in to light the lamps, looking like a polar 
bear. 

‘Any chance of the road blocking up?’’ 
asked a farmer in one corner of the car. 

‘* Looks a good deal like it,’’ was the answer. 

Frank glanced at Winnie, but her face 
betrayed no uneasiness. 

** Are you frightened ?’’ he asked. 

‘Not in the least. Haven’t I a brother to 
take care of me? I never had one before in 
my life, and I mean to make the most of him.’’ 

Frank winced inwardly. The longer he 
postponed his confession, the more he dreaded 
making it. As often as he tried to speak the 
words which would change this sweet, trust- 
ing manner into well-deserved indignation, 
his tongue seemed tied. 

As the morning advanced, the train gradu- 
ally slackened its speed, till, to those of the 





passengers who were impatient to reach their 
journey’s end, it seemed actually tocreep. It 
went all too fast for Frank Hunter, however, 
for he felt that the time was approaching 
when he must appear to Winnie in his true 
character; one, moreover, against which she 
was strongly prejudiced, and yield his bor- 
rowed plumage (to perhaps strain a figure) to 
its rightful possessor. Rousing himself at 
length from the abstracted mood into which 
he had fallen, he found his companion fast 
asleep in her corner of the seat. To draw her 
head from its uncomfortable position against 
the window-frame to a resting-place upon his 
shoulder, was the impulse of a moment. She 
half-opened her eyes, as he carried it into 
execution, but immediately relapsed into 
slumbers sweet as those of childhood. Frank 
never moved his eyes from her face—that face 
he had never seen twenty-four hours ago, but 
he did not like to think how little, in all 
probability, he should see of it in the future. 
Resolving, however, to follow Longfellow’s 
advice, ‘‘ Wisely improve the present, it is 
thine,’? he indulged himself in a reverie 
which was at length broken by the stopping 
of the train. 

‘*Greenville!’’ sang out the conductor, 
putting his head in at the door. Winnie 
started up wide awake in a moment. 

‘What is it? Where are we?’’ she asked, 

‘At the end of our journey,’’ answered 
Captain Hunter, hastily resolving, as he led 
her to the door, that, once seated in the car- 
riage, on the way from the depdt to ‘Pine 
Hill,’’ he would ‘‘own up,’’ as he expressed 
himself. Judge then of his dismay at seeing 
Laura Moore and—could it be possible !—his 
cousin Fred, standing upon the platform 
awaiting him. 

‘Hallo, Frank!’’ cried Captain Fred, ‘‘ have 
you taken good care of my little sister ?’’ 

‘‘Winnie, darling!’’ was Laura’s exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ you don’t know how I have been wor- 
ried for fear that the train might not get in 
to-night on account of the snow! Wasn’t it 
strange that Fred should get here first, after 
all? You see the little drummer-boy’s mother 
came into the hospital not an hour after 
Frank started, so Fred jumped aboard the 
next train that left, and, knowing it would be 
useless to stop in B——, as he would be sure 
to miss you, came by the direct road, and 
arrived this morning. Captain Frank! I am 
delighted to see you; but I hav’n’t introduced 
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Fred yet, have I? Captain Fred, this is the 
little sister Winnie, whom you are to love 
next to me.”’ 

For the second time that day Winnie’s 
hand was taken in a close, warm grasp, while 
moustached lips brushed her cheek. What 
did it all mean? In utter bewilderment she 
turned to Frank, who stood awaiting the de- 
nouement in a most unenviable frame of 
mind. 

‘*Tell me,’’ she said, ‘‘are you not my 
brother Fred ?”’ 

Frank’s meek ‘‘No,’? was drowned in a 
shout from Laura and the real Fred; but Win- 
nie heard it, and, completely overwhelmed, 
was lifted into the sleigh. A perfect uproar 
of badinage lasted all the way home, which 
Frank parried as best he might, but she was 
speechless. As they drove up to the door, 
however, she heard, gratefully, Laura’s whis- 
per to Fred. 

‘*Not a word of this mistake before the 
people at home. Charley Myers and Will 
Minor would teaze Winnie to death.’’ And 
Fred’s answer—‘‘No; she has been sufli- 
ciently tormented already.’ 

How she got through with the meeting with 
Aunt Alice and her, merry guests, and the 
supper of which she was forced to partake, 
the poor child sever knew. But one thing 
she realized, and that was her thankfulness 
at finding herself, at last, alone with Laura in 
their own room; then, it must be confessed, 
she indulged in the girlish resource of ‘‘a 
good cry.’’ 

* To think that he should have kissed me !’’ 
she said. ‘‘Oh, what shallldo? What must 
he think of me ?’’ 

Laura exerted all her powers of consola- 
tion. ‘‘It was the most natural mistake in 
the world,’’ she said. ‘‘The initials are the 
same, and the photograph I sent of Fred is a 
miserable one, and looks as much like one as 
the other. Besides, no one but ourselves 
knows or need know anything about it, unless 
you attract attention by your manner. So 
just go to sleep now, as soon as you can, for 
it’s long past midnight, and go down to 
breakfast in the morning exactly as if nothing 
had happened.’’ 

Winnie tried to follow this advice when 
morning came, but could not control the 
color which rushed into her cheeks on meet- 
ing an imploring glance from Frank, as she 
took her‘seat at the table. All the morning 


” 





he loitered about the house, seeking an oppor- 
tunity of making his peace with her, but in 
vain. 

After lunch a sleighride was resolved upon, 
but it fell to his lot to make one of the party 
inthe large sleigh, while Charley Myers drove 
off in triumph with Winnie, behind his own 
spirited ‘* Black Prince.’’ 

**Tell them we’re coming!’’ shouted Will 
Minor, as the cutter flew past the double 
sleigh, as if on the wings of the wind. 

Will was always ‘‘a host in himself,’’ and 
in his glory on such occasions as the present. 
Captain Fred was not far behind, and all the 
girls—even the quiet Laura, and the somewhat 
stately Belle—seemed fairly intoxicated with 
the exhilarating motion and the ‘‘ music of 
the bells.’ Frank Hunter was the only silent 
one in the party, but the rest were too much 
occupied with laugh and song to notice his 
moodiness. He did not know which he felt 
most fear of—Charley Myers or his horse. He 
had noticed the devotion of Charley’s manner, 
as he handed Winnie. into the cutter, and 
liked it as little as the way in which the 
‘‘ Black Prince’’ snorted and tossed his head, 
as he shot down the road before the slower 
team, and was lost to sight in the distance. 

** As bees flee hame with lades o’ treasare, 
The minutes wing their way i’ pleasure,”’ 
And the short winter day was drawing to its 
clese ere Laura bethought herself that they 
must turn back in order to reach home by 
dinner time. 

‘STt seems to me it’s time we saw some- 
thing of Charley and Winnie,’’ remarked 
Fred, as, with their heads toward home, the 
horses trotted on at a swifter pace. 

‘To be sure it is! Where can the mad- 
caps be ?’’ queried Laura. 

‘*Somewhere near China, by this time!’’ 
laughed Nettie Myers, ‘‘judging from the 
pace at which they started.’’ 

‘¢ What a lovely sunset!’’ exclaimed Belle 
Hastings, enthusiastically ; and for a time all 
were absorbed in the gorgeous pageant. The 
sky was clear, save at the horizon, where the 
clouds were bathed in crimson glory, whose 
rich hues were brightened by coatrast with 
the dazzling purity of the snow. ‘‘ Magnifi- 
cent !’’ exclaimed Laura, at last breaking che 
silence. 

‘*Sweet, pretty !’’ echoed Will Minor, clasp- 
ing his hands and throwing back nis head in 
affected ecstasy. ‘‘Talil you wnat, it reminds 
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me of, Miss Laura—your sister’s cheeks last 
night and this morning. She looked’’—with 
a mischievous glance at Frank—‘‘as if she 
had just accepted an offer of heart and hand.” 

‘*Nonsense, Will! but I really begin to 
feel anxious about my little sister. Where 
can she be ?”’ 

**Setting up housekeeping in the Celestial 
Empire, probably,’’ laughed Fred, ‘‘ while we 
slow mortals are on our way home to dinner.’’ 

‘And if Charley’s appetite is equal to 
mine,’’ added the incorrigible Will, ‘‘he 
won’t find a savory stew of rats and mice 
hard to dispose of.’’ 

‘Oh, you wretch !’’ ‘‘Horrors!’’ ‘Toss 
him out into that snowbank, Captain Hun- 
ter!’’ chorussed the girls, but Frank was in- 
tently listening. 

‘I think I hear bells beside cur own,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but I cannot be sure.’’ 

**Stop a moment, Thomas,’’ ordered Laura, 
‘and let us see. Yes, it is quite distinct. 
Cam you see anything?’ Frank was standing 
straining his eyes up the road in the uncer- 
tain light. . 

‘**T see something comiug towards us. No— 
yes! itis a horse and cutter. Good heavens! 
what a pace! Miss Nettie, you know your 
brother’s horse, can it be possible he would 
drive it at such a rate ?”’ 

**Oh, that is terrible!’’ said Nettie, standing 
up toolook. ‘No, the horse must be running 
away !” 

*“What can we do?’’ cried Laura, franti- 
cally. ‘‘O Fred! ‘the Drop’ is right here at 
the bend of the road.’’ 

‘*The Drop’’ was a sheer precipice, a hun- 
dred feet in height, rising from the bank of 
the river. The road lay along its summit. 
They had passed it on their way out, and all 
shuddered at the remembrance. The sleigh 
was drawn up at one side of the broad road, 
and all watched in breathless suspense. 

‘*There is but one person in the sleigh! It 
is Winnie!’’ gasped Laura, and dropped, as 
if shot, into Fred’s arms. In another instant 
the flying horse would have passed them, but 
Frank leaped to the ground, and, with a shout, 
seized the bridal. The startled ‘ Black 
Prince’’ stopped short, and stood trembling 
from head to foot; but the force of the shock 
had wrenched Frank’s wrist, which dropped 
powerless at his side. A scene of confusion 
ensued. Winnie—white as a sheet—but not 
fainting, was lifted from the cutter to the 
VOL. LXx1.—4] 





sleigh, where Laura, recovered from her 
swoon, kissed her and cried over her in real 
womanly style, while Nettie Myers made fran- 
tic inquiries for her brother. 

‘*He is safe,’? answered Winnie. ‘‘ The 
halter was loose, and he got out to arrange it. 
We were near the railroad, and just then the 
whistle sounded and startled the horse. I 
could not stop him, and—you know the rest.’’ 

**I’ll go back and pick Charley up,’’ said 
Will Minor. ‘‘There’ll be no more trouble 
with his horse to-day.’’ So saying, he sprang 
into the cutter and drove off, while the rest 
proceeded towards ‘‘ Pine Hill.’’ 

An hour after all were assembled at Aunt 
Alice’s dinner table. Frank with his arm in 
a sling, but in a wondrously happy mood; for 
Aunt Alice had appointed Winnie to take care 
of him till he should recover the use of his 
hand, and he had found time, before dinner, 
to whisper, ‘‘ Are you very angry?’’ ‘‘ How 
can I be, when you have risked your own life 
to save mine!’’ ‘*‘But were you before?’’ 
‘Only with myself.’’ That was all, but it 
was enongh to say ‘‘ Peace, troubled soul,’ to 
Frank Hunter. The rest were all subdued at 
the thought of the danger which Winnie—the 
pet of all—had just escaped, and, dinner over, 
gathered in the parlor in a softened mood. 

‘Now Aunt Alice must play for us,’’ said 
Winnie. ‘‘ You don’t know, Auntie, how I 
have longed to hear you, all the months I 
have been away.”’ 

Alice Lenox was a beautiful woman, but 
most beautiful when seated at the piano, for 
music was her passion. All were in a humor 
to listen, and more than one hour passed 
away while she held them entranced. 

Then Laura took her place, and sang. Belle 
Hastings joined her in a duet, and soon a 
quartette was formed, with Captain Fred for 
bass, and Will Minor for tenor. Every true 
lover of music knows how it annihilates time. 
Will Minor at length turned round, and dis- 
covered Charley Myers asleep upon a sofa. 
‘*Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast !’? he exclaimed, tragically, and Miss 
Lenox declared it time to say good-night. 

The next day was ‘‘Christmas eve!’’ as 
Winnifred triumphantly announced, and after 
breakfast the gentlemen were dispatched to 
the woods for evergreens with which to deck 
the house. 

* And be sure to bring plenty of mountain- 
ash berries !’’ was Winnie’s parting injunc- 
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tion, as the door closed behind them, and she 
led the girls to the conservatory, to gather 
flowers for bouquets. Frank Hunter accom- 
panied the party of gentlemen, but finding his 
arm entirely useless, and somewhat painful, 
soon returned to the house. Entering the 
parlor, he found Winnie placing two exquisite 
bouquets upon the mantle-piece. 

‘Take pity on me!’’ he said; ‘‘I don’t 
know what to do with myself.’’ 

‘*IT wish I could do something for you!”’ 
said Winnie, compassionately. ‘‘ Will you 
come into the conservatory and talk with the 
girls? or shall I find youa book? or call Aunt 
Alice to play for you ?”’ 

‘*Neither; play for me yourself,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘You play, I am sure?’’ 

‘*No,’’ she said; ‘‘that is, I don’t play as 
the other girls do. I don’t believe I know a 
piece from beginning to end. I only play 
things I like, and generally alter them to suit 
myself; but if my playing, such as it is, would 
afford you any pleasure, you are welcome to 
%.*? 

Without further preface she seated herself 
at the piano, and Frank threw himself into an 
easy chair close by. As she had said, she did 
not play ‘‘as the other girls did.’’ There 
were no set conventional pieces in her reper- 
toire, but snatches of everything sweet, linked 
together with airy melodies that ‘‘came to 
her of themselves,’’ as she expressed it. 

‘* Sing, please,’* he said, as she turned from 
the piano at last, fearfal of wearying him. 

She hesitated for a moment, and then com- 
plied with a grace all her own. Her voice was 
not powerful, but sweet and flexible as one 
could wish, and her songs were so quaint and 
lovely that Frank thought he could have 
listened forever. The last strain of ‘‘ The 
Three Fishers’’ was still moaning in his ears 
when Charley Myers rushed in with his arms 
full of mountain-ash berries. 

‘‘Come, Winnie!’’ said he; ‘‘come, Cap- 
tain Frank! we want you both. We are 
ready to commence work; and if we carry out 
the plans Miss Lenox has sketched for us, we 
shall have a busy day.”’ 

As they passed into the large hall Winnie 
called Frank’s attention to the pretty picture 
before them. A large fire crackled and blazed 
in the open fireplace, before which, on the 
rug, lay a large Newfoundland dog, with a 
tortoise-shell cat purring coseyly beside him. 
Evergreens and bright scarlet berries were 





heaped everywhere on the marble floor, and 
the young men and maidens were gathered 
in a graceful group discussing plans. Soon 
all were intent upon the pleasant work, which 
was interrupted by Aunt Alice, followed by a 
servant bringing lunch, which was distributed 
in true picnic style. Frank alone was unoc- 
cupied, but his idleness did not seem particu- 
larly irksome, as he sat at Winnie’s side 
talking in an undertone entirely drowned in 
the noise .made by the rest. At last Belle 
Hastings proposed that, as he was unable to 
work, he should improve their minds by 
reading aloud. 

Frank consented, and, with a mischievous 
glance at Winnie, chose ‘‘ The Princess.’’ He 
read well, and all listened enjoyingly to the 
end. In the mean time the wyeaths were fin- 
ished, and the evening was devoted to hanging 
them. The effect was beautiful; but Will 
Minor declared he could not tell how he liked 
it, until he had taken a “‘ dancing view.’’ So 
Aunt Alice was placed at the piano, and an 
impromptu dance brought Christmas-Eve to 
its close. . 

The morning was as bright as Christmas 
morn should always be, and bright were the 
faces of the ‘‘ Pine Hill’’ party as they set off 
for church. It was necessary for one or two 
to walk, as all wished to go, and Laura and 
her captain took the téte-a-téte to themselves, 
as a matter of course. 

The little church looked beautifully, in its 
Christmas garlands, and the face of the white- 
haired minister was radiant with the joy of 
the holy season. Many of the congregation 
joined in singing “Shout the glad tidings,’ 
and the whole service seemed one of the 
heart. Frank looked at Winnie, as they came 
out of the church, and thought that her face 
was like the face of an angel. Not a glorified 
spirit, one who had known earth’s cares and 
sorrows, and been made perfect through suf- 
fering, but an unfallen angel, whose life had 
been one of perfect peace and joy—sinless and 
sorrowless. 

“‘T hav’n’t had a word with our dear old 
minister yet,’’ she said. ‘‘ Auntie, Iam go- 
ing to wait for Mr. Dunbar, and ride home 
with him.”’ 

There were other guests at dinner, and 
Frank was the only one who noticed, when 
Winnifred rejoined them, that her sweet face 
had lost its joyousness. Her own bright 
smile came in quick response to any one’s 
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address; but, when quiet, there was an ex- 
pression of sadness about the mouth that 
made his heart ache, while he could not 
account for it. More company came for the 
evening, and music and dancing lasted till the 
‘*wee sma’ hours ayant the twel’.’’ Winnie 

, was acharming hostess. She introduced the 
two captains to all the girls who were officer- 
crazy; a disease prevalent since the com- 
mencement of the war, aud sometimes danger- 
ous ; made up euchre parties for those who did 
not dance; danced herself with the old mar- 
ried gentlemen, leaving the beaux for others; 
and, finally—climax of patience!—sat down 
to an interminable game of chess with a youth 
too awkward to dance, too bashful to talk, 
and too slow for cards. The game lasted till 
the guests began to take leave, and she was 
called to be ‘‘ Mrs. Tucker’’ in the last dance. 
She took her part in everything; but, to 
Frank’s watchful eye there was a change. It 
was there the next day, and the next, and 
lasted through all the merry week. All too 
swiftly the days flew by, each laden with 
some new pleasure for the ‘‘ Pine Hill’’ party. 
One day it was a candy frolic; another, im- 
promptu theatricals ; another, a skate on the 
glassy river; and another, a sleigh-ride to a 
neighboring village, an oyster supper, and 
return by moonlight. 

New Year’s day arrived, the last they were 
to spend together. Frank Hunter had, by 
this time, arrived at a knowledge of the fact 
that he was deeply, desperately in love with 
Winnie Moore, the ‘“‘ little school-girl.’’ With 
this knowledge came the resolution to tell 
her of it before he left her to return to the 
army. New Year’s night they were all going 
toa party ‘‘in the neighborhood,”’ in country 
parlance, in reality at a few miles distance 
from ‘‘ Pine Hill.’’ Miss Lenox was suffering 
from a severe headache, and, at the last mo- 
ment, Winnie came down in her home-dress, 
and announced her intention of remaining at 
home with her. All, however, expressed so 
much regret at losing her company on this 
night of all others, and Aunt Alice so reso- 
lutely refused to allow such a sacrifice, that 
she was obliged to withdraw her decision. 

‘*But you are all ready. I cannot keep 
you waiting while I dress,’’ she said. 

‘*Let the rest go,’’ said Frank, ‘‘ and I will 
drive you over in the cutter.’’ 

This arrangement was agreed upon, and 
carried into effect. The drive to Mrs. Win- 





throp’s was a quiet one. Both were thinking 
of the separation soon to take place. Frank 
occasionally hummed a line from ‘‘ Juanita,’’ 
but little was said. 

The party was like all parties. There were 
brilliant dresses and lovely faces, bewildering 
music and fragrance-laden flowers. Such eve- 
nings are always dreamlike, and this was soon 
among the things of the past, which is, equally 
with the future, the land of dreams. 

As Frank once more took his seat beside 
Winnie, and tucked the robes about her, he 
resolved that, ere he saw the lights gleam 
from ‘‘ Pine Hill,’? he would know his fate. 
He was no coward. More than once he had 
led his men, without flinching, to what seemed 
certain death, yet he shrank from asking this 
young girlif she loved him. His resolution 
was kept, however; he told his story and 
was rejected. ‘‘I can never be your wife,”’ 
she told him. ‘‘I owe the rest of my life to 
dear Aunt Alice. Laura will be married next 
summer, and then she will have no one left but 
her little Winnie. With one of her children 
with her, her life may still be a quietly happy 
one; alone at ‘Pine Hill,’ it would be too 
desolate. She has no other relations; we are 
everything to her.’’ 

‘*But is there no other reason? Would 
you answer Charley Myers as youdo me? 0O 
Winnie! when you find a man whom you can 
love, you will no longer believe it to be your 
duty to sacrifice yourself in this way !’’ 

‘‘Frank, I do love you,’’ she said; ‘‘ but you 
must not think that I can take back what I 
have said. Listen, and I will tell you what 
Mr. Dunbar told me on Christmas day. It 
has made my heart ache ever since. My mo- 
ther married young, and Aunt Alice was the 
only child left with grandfather Lenox. His 
disposition was a morose one. Aunt Alice 
had a lover, against whom there was no ob- 
jection in the eyes of any one but grandfather. 
He, however, disliked Dr. Warren, and re- 
fused his consent to an engagement between 
them. He was old and infirm, and she would 
not marry without his consent. At last poor 
grandfather failed rapidly, and my mother, 
then a young widow with two children, Laura 
and I, came home just in time to see him die. 
The day after the funeral she was taken sick, 
and within a week she, too, died, comforted by 
Aunt Alice’s promise to supply her place to 
her children. In this double bereavement, 
Dr. Warren came to her, and asked her to be 
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his wife, but she refused. She could not, she 
said, at the same time fulfil faithfully her pro- 
mise to her dead sister, and the duties which 
would belong to her as a minister’s wife. He 
left her, but wrote again and again, imploring 
her to relent. She never answered one of his 
letters, not daring to trust herself, for she 
loved him, and I do not suppose that either 
knows now whether the other is living or dead. 
Now, can you think any sacrifice too great for 
one whose life has been one long sacrifice ?’’ 

‘* But Dr. Warren may return,’’ said Frank, 
clinging to this shadow of hope. 

‘*If he lives, he is probably married,’’ an- 
swered Winnie, sadly. 

‘* But if he should ?’’ 

‘* If he should—yes,’’ was the answer; ‘‘ but 
do not build on so slight a foundation.’’ 

Frank did not rush off the next morning 
before daylight, as a refused lover of proper 
behavior would; he stayed and bade every 
one good-by, and if he carried a heavy heart 
away with him, none but Winnie knew it. 
Strange enough it seemed to her to return to 
school, and go on with studies dropped—as it 
were, ages ago—but she did it, and did it 
well, as the rank she took at her graduation 
showed. Summer came, and again a merry 
party assembled at ‘‘ Pine Hill,”’ to celebrate 
Laura’s marriage. All the Christmas guests 
were there, except Frank Hunter. In answer 
to the inquiries for his cousin, Fred said that 
he had been promoted into another regiment, 
and had gone to join it at Beaufort. Fred him- 
self had exchanged into a branch of the service 
which would permit his spending much of his 
time in Washington, and thither he carried 
Laura. 

Miss Lenox and Winnifred passed the au- 
tumn alone at Pine Hill; but, a few weeks 
before Christmas came around again, their 
quiet was broken by the reception of two 
letters. One was from Laura to Winnie, say- 
ing that she and her husband should be able 
to come home for the holidays; the other 
from Frank—now Colonel Hunter—to Miss 
Lenox, asking permission 'to spend his Christ- 
mas furlough at ‘‘ Pine Hill,’’ and bring with 
him a friend. Though rather surprised at 
the reception of such a letter, Aunt Alice was 
too hospitable to refuse the request it con- 
tained. As for Winnifred, in spite of herself, 
a vague, groundless hope would keep rising in 
her heart when she thought of Frank’s coming. 





Laura and Fred arrived a week before Christ- 
mas. A day or two after their arrival they 
were out together, and Aunt Alice and Winnie 
were alone in the parlor, when Colone] Hunter 
was announced. Winnie’s heart bounded, 
but she was outwardly calm when Frank en- 
tered, followed by a tall, pale gentleman, with 
slightly silvered hair. The stranger seemed 
much agitated, and Miss Lenox turned pale 
as her glance fell upon him. She gave a 
warm greeting, however, to Frank, who, hesi- 
tating for a moment, introduced ‘‘ Dr. War- 
ren.’? The tall stranger took her hand and 
murmured, ‘* Have you forgotten me, Alice?’’ 

Frank led Winnie into the library without 
waiting to hear the answer, and found enough 
to say to her to keep him there till they heard 
the voices of Laura and Fred in the hall. 
They heartily rejoiced in the double surprise 
awaiting them. 

‘*But where did you find Dr. Warren?’’ 
Laura asked of Frank. 

‘* He is chaplain of the regiment to which I 
was promoted. 

Merrily passed the Christmas holidays at 
‘*Pine Hill,’’ and when, their furloughs ex- 
pired, Philip Warren and Frank Munter re- 
turned to their regiments, each left a wife 
behind to pray for him. 





THE WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


“* As in one beam of light 
The rainbow colors hide, 
So all things noble, pure, and bright, 
Within thy breast abide. 


“When sorrows and alarms 
Would drive me to despair, 
Oh fold me in thy tender arms, 
Oh give me shelter there! 


‘* There let the tempest break ; 
There let the world revile ; 
Let every other friend forsake, 
I can look up and smile. 


“ And when that manly brow 
Shall pale with grief and pain, 
Oh, thou will find my bridal vow 
Was never breathed in vain. 


“Close to thy side I'll cling, 
Whatever fate be thine ; 
No bitter woes thy heart shall wring, 
That can be spent on mine.” 


Sublime is woman's truth, 
And holy woman’s trust ; 

They wear the freshness of their youth, 
Through all life’s toil and dust! 
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Fig. 1.—Bonnet of green silk, worked with 


Fig. 4.—Dress bonnet, with front of white 
jet beads and trimmed with ribbon and flow- 


velvet bound with blue. The crown is of 
ers. Magent& flowers, with a roll of green Fig. 4, 
Yelvet ornamented with jet beads form the 
inside trimming. 


Fig. 2.—Bonnet of rose-colored silk, laid in 


folds, and bordered on the front edge by a 
natural ribbon. A fancy ornament of silk is 
arranged at the back, and caught by loops 
and ends of narrow ribbon. The inside trim- 
ming is formed of a roll of green velvet and 
pink flowers. 











Fig. 3.—Polish hat of white felt, ornamented 


with white velvet beads, and a large tassel of | blue velvet, and the straight cape of white 
white floss silk. velvet. The ornaments are trimmings of jet 
41* 
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wheat-ears, with blue velvet grapes. These 
ornaments, with tulle, also form the inside 
trimming. 

Fig. 5.—The front of this bonnet is formed 
of buff ribbon, with a scalloped edge. The 
crown is of black tulle, spotted with buff. 


Fig. 5, 





The curtain is formed of ribbon, with a buff 
cord and tassel looped across. The flowers 


are of scarlet velvet, and the strings are of: 


buff ribbon. 

Fig. 6 is a dress bonnet, the front of black 
tulle bouillonné, the crown covered by white 
Marguerites ; at the back, leaves and grass of 


Fig. 6. 





straw-color; black strings, with quilling of 
straw-color at each edge; cap, with Margue- 
rites. 

Fig. 7.—Miss’s hat of white felt, trimmed 





with black velvet and a jet fringe. In front 
is a bunch of green feather with a tuft of pink 
roses. 

Fig. 8.—Evening headdress, composed of 
circlets of Ponceau velvet; the front one 


Fig. 8. 





covered by a gold band, and the one at the 
back covered by a garland of ivy ieaves with 
gold veins. 

Fig. 9.—Canezou, with sleeves; it is of 
white tulle bouillonné, the bouillons divided 


Fig. 9. 
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by black insertion; a broad white blonde 
forms epaulets and ruffles at the hand. 

Fig. 10.—Undersleeve, with fancy cuff 
| trimmed with white guipure lace to match 
the tab collar. 
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Fig. 10, 








SKATE-BAG. 

Materials.—Black oil-cloth; 60 yards of brown silk 
cord; 1 yard of brown silk fringe; piping cord ; buttons, 
ew, + 

Fig. 1. 





Sx ative is now such a favorite pastime with 
ladies as well as gentlemen, that we think 
many of our readers will thank us for this 





easy and ingenious way of keeping and car- 
rying about skates in a neat bag. 

The bag is made of oil-cloth, black on both 
sides, and covered with a network formed of 
knots of brown silk cord, and edged all round 
with brown silk fringe. The different parts 
of the bag are joined together with brown silk 
braid binding both edges. The network can 
be made of any color according to taste, and 
either all in one piece or each side separately. 
Cut the cord in strips two yards and a half 
long, and fasten each strip in the middle with 
a pin upon a large bead pincushion. The dis- 
tance to be kept between the strips is clearly 
shown in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2 
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Showing the network of knotted cord. 


When all the strips are fastened, join them, 
4 together, and make the Ist knot with the 
2 side ones as follows: *The piece on the left 
side is passed under that on the right side and 
over the two in the middle, as distinctly seen 
in the place marked a in Fig. 2. The knot is 
finished as shown in the place marked b, the 
left piece is passed over the right piece but 
under the two in the middle. Repeat from * 
till all the knots are made to the end of the 
row. Every row is made alike, but care must 
be taken always to take 2 pieces from 1 knot 
with 2 of another in the last row, so that 
those that were at the sides may now come in 
the middle of the knots. When all the cord- 
work is finished place it over the oii-cloth, 
add the edging of fringe and two loops and 
buttons to fasten the bag. At the top place 
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a double handle of thick silk cord. joined on 
each side by rings to match. 





AN UNDERSLEEVE IN CROCHET. 
Materials for one pair.—2 oz. of violet, and 1 oz. of 
white Shetland wool; a large wooden crochet-needle. 
Tus pattern is composed of strips of open 
tricot, joined together by chain stitches. Open 
tricot differs from common tricot in that the 


Fig. 1. 
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needle is always inserted in the chain stitches 
at the top of the row instead of in the long, 
straight stitches, to raise the loops. This is 
clearly seen in Fig. 2. The loops are left on 
the needle, and the second rows, from left to 
right, are worked as in common tricot. The 
sleeve can be made of any two colors—violet 
and black, red and gray, and soon. Our pat- 
tern was violet and white 

Begin by a strip of open tricot with violet 
wool, cast on 9 stitches, and work 30 double 
rows. Cast off; work 5 strips in the same 
manner. Join them as follows: take two 
strips, and place them together the long way ; 
then with the white wool make one chain, in- 





sert the needle through the first stitch at the 
edge of one of the strips, work 1 stitch, and 
join into one the 2 loops you have on the 
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needle; make 9 chain, then work 1 stitch in 
the lst stitch of the opposite strip. Continue 
in the same way, working 1 stitch in every 
stitch at the side of the strips and 9 chain be- 
tween, so as to form a white strip between 
the violet; join the 5 strips together in the 
same way. Now work the wrist and turned- 
back cuff in open tricot. Cast on 30 stitches, 
and work 5 double rows, alternately 1 violet 
and 1 white. Turn the work, and begin on 
the wrong side; work 5 more double rows 
similar to the 5 preceding; cast off, and turn 
back the cuff over the wrist. Next work 10 
or 12 double rows of tricot for the band at the 
top of the sleeve. Gather the sleeve at the 
top and bottom, and sew it on to the wrist 
and to the white band. 





ORNAMENTAL CORKS FOR BOTTLES. 


Our younger readers will find great amuse- 
ment in preparing these ornamental corks, 
which look extremely well upon the dining- 
room table. The one we present our readers 
is ornamented with branches of coral shells 
and green moss. To make the coral branches, 
take some white sealing-wax ard dip it into 
warm water, so as to be able to mould it in 
your fingers. Arrange it in separate pieccs of 
three or four branches, then prepare some 
thick gum-water, and tint it with bright ver- 
milion. Dip the branches of coral into it, 
and let them dry. If they do not appear suf- 
ficiently red when dry, dip them in again, 
and repeat this process as often as necessary. 
When this is done, fasten some pieces of wire 
as stems to the coral branehes and stick them 
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into the top of the cork. Hide all the wire 
stems with green moss, which you fasten on 
with gum; then arrange the shells upon the 





moss, fixing them on in the same way. The 
cork looks extremely pretty when it is taste- 
fully arranged. 





BORDERS IN TURKISH EMBROIDERY. 





Born these borders are worked in the same 
manner, the outlines in chain-stitch, with the 


patterns filled upin satin-stitch. Silk or very 
fine wool of the brightest colors should be 
used. 





Either of these borders is suitable for trim- 
ming an under-petticoat, ajacket, or cashmere 
bodice, a burnous, ora child’s frock. 





CORNER FOR A POCKET-HANDKERCHIiEF. 





A pretty design for the corner of a hand- 
kerchief. The name of the wearer should be 





embroidered on the fan. 
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CLOAK TRIMMING. 
Tus design is intended for the trimming of 
paletéts or sacks. It is to be cut out of velvet 
or cloth, and outlined and finished with chain 











stitching, either in white or colored silks. 

The buttons can be of velvet or else of some 

fanciful style. It is intended for the front of 

the sack, one row on each side of the buttons. 

INFANT’S CROCHET BIB WITH SLEEVES. 
(See engraving, page 482.) 

Materials. — Knitting cotton No. 8; red embroidery 
cotton. 

Our illustration shows the back of the bib, 
and the arm-holes for the sleeves may be dis- 
tinctly seen. It is reduced in the engraving to 
half its real size. 

Begin at the bottom of the bib, make a 
chain of 61 stitches, and work in close treble 











crochet backwards and forwards, always in- 
serting the needle at the back of the stitches. 
At the end of each row work 2 stitches in the 






last stitch of the preceding row. At the be- i 
ginning of each row make 3 chain instead of 8 
1 treble stitch, and 1 more stitch in the first 

of preceding row.. Thus it will be seen that 2 8 


stitches are increased in every row. Work 28 
rows in this manner. In the 29th work 5 slip 
stitches over the 5 first treble, and leave the 
last 5 without crocheting over them, working 
as usual in close trebie crochet in the space 
between. After this row work 3 more entirely 
in treble crochet, increasing as before at the 
beginning and end of every row. Next work 
the shoulder-straps, first on one side and then 
on the other. To do this work over the first 6 
and the last 6 stitches of the 32d row 31 rows 
of close treble crochet; then make the arm- 
hole by joining the 3lst row to the corner 
formed by the stitches left at the end of the 
28th row. The sleeve is begun by 1 row of 
close double crochet round the arm-hole. 
Next 12 rounds of loops composed of 5 chain 
and 1 double crochet, the stitch of double 
crochet being always worked in the centre of 
the chain after the first round. There should 
be 33 loops in each round. Then work 1 
round making only 2 chain between each 
loop, 1 round of close double crochet, 1 round 
of open treble crochet, 1 more of close double 
and 1 more open treble crochet, and again 1 
of close double crochet; lastly, 1 round of 
loops of 5 chain. These last 6 rows should 
be repeated all round the bib. The crochet 
is now completed. 

Take some red embroidery cotton and work 
slanting stitches over the third row of open 
treble crochet and the row of “elose double and 
crochet on each side, all round the bib and silk 





round the sleeves. Sew a piece of tape on be | 
each side to tie the bib at the back. sho 
T 
‘tot 
EMBROIDERY. atit 

(From W. CamEron, 228 North Eighth St., Philadelphia.) 
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PATTERN FOR A PILLOW-CASE. 


Tuts elegant though very simple pillow-case 
is trimmed with a double vandyked border, 
stitched neatly all round. This border is put 
on round three sides only; the fourth side is 
simply hemmed and fastened with buttons 








and buttonholes. If the pillow is not made of 
silk, a strip of silk of some bright color should 
be placed on each of the three sides, so as to 
show in the space between the vandykes. 
The vandyke border is cut and fastened on 


-to the pillow-case at the same time that the 


stitching is done upon the straight side. The 











points of the vandykes are fastened together 
by plain linen buttons. 


GENTLEMAN’S SHIRT FRONT. * 
Fig. 1. 
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TuEseE shirt fronts are made of fine linen or 
cambric. On the shoulder and in the middle 
of the front two straps are fastened on the 








shirt, through which the braces are drawn. 
Fig. 2 shows how the front is fastened round 
the body by two broad straps which button 
behind. 





EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 


From the establishment of W. Cameron, 228 North Eighth St., and 508 South Sixth St., Philada. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 


le. ee Me tea 
Yorn yay 


PATTERN FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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SSS 
eee Ra Soo 
A rancy design for the corner of a handkerchief. It is to be worked in black, in a kind of 
outline stitch. These comical designs are exceedingly popular for handkerchiefs, collars, 
and cuffs. 
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Meceipts, we, 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING, 


To Roast a TurKey.—Prepare‘a stuffing of pork sausage 
mreat, one beaten egg, and a few crums of bread; or if 
sausages are to be served with the turkey, stuffing as for 
filet of veal: in either, a little shred shalot is an im- 
provement. Stuff the bird under the breast; dredge it 
with flour, and put it down toa clear, brisk fire; ata 
moderate distance the first half hour, but afterwards 
nearer. Baste with butter; and when the turkey is 
piumped up, and the steam draws towards the fire, it will 
be nearly done; then dredge it lightly with flour, and 
baste it with a little more butter, first melted in the bast- 
ing-ladle. Serve with gravy in the dish, and bread sauce 
fatureen. It may be garnished with sausages, or with 
fried forcemeat, if veal-stuffing be used. Sometimes the 
gizzard and liver are’ dipped into the yelk of an egg, 
sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, and then put under the 
Pinions, before the bird is put to the fire. Chestnuts, 
stewed in gravy, are likewise eaten w.ih turkey. A very 
large turkey will require three hours’ roasting; one of 
aight or ten pounds, two hours; and a small one, an hour 
auda half. Roasted chestnuts, grated or sliced, and green 
ernfiles, sliced, are excellent additions to the stuffing for 
turkeys. 

To “ Devit”’ Turkey.—Mix a little salt, black pepper, 
aad Cayenne, and sprinkle the mixture over the gizzard, 
rump, and drumstick, of a dressed turkey; broil them, 
aud serve very hot with this sauce: mix with some of the 
gtavy out of the dish, a little made mustard, some butter 
nad flour, a spoonful of lemon-juice, and the same of soy ; 
boil up the whole. 


Srurrine FOR TuRKEYs, Fow1s, aND VEAL,—Chop, finely, 
half a pound of suet; and with it mix the same quantity 
of bread-crums, a large spoonful of chopped parsley, 
nearly a teaspoonful of thyme and marjoram, mixed, 
eue-eighth of a nutmeg, some grated lemon-peel, salt, 
and pepper; and bind the whole with two eggs. A tea- 
spoonfal of finely-shred shalot, or onion, may be added 
at pleasure. 

To Roast Fow1s orn Capons.—Fowl, capons, and chick- 
ous, are roasted and served as turkeys, with the addition 
of egg-sauce; but they require proportionally less time 
at the fire, and are seldom stuffed. A full grown fowl 
will require about three-quarters of an hour; a capon, an 
hour and a quarter; and a chicken, from thirty to forty 
minutes, A large fowl may be stuffed as a turkey. 


To Brot a Fowt.—Split the fowl down the back; sea- 
son it very well with pepper, and put it on the gridiron 
with the inner part next the fire, which must be very 
clear. Hold the gridiron at a considerable distance from 
the fire, and allow the fowl to remain until it is nearly 
half done ; then turn it, taking great care that it does not 
burn. Broil it of a fine brown, and serve it up with 
stewed mushrooms or a sauce with pickled mushrooms. 
Aduck may be broiled iu the same way. If the fowl is 
very large, half roast it, then cut it into four quarters and 
finish it on the gridiron. It will take from half an hour 
to three-quarters of an hour to cook. 

Savce Por A Fowi.—Stew the neck and gizzard, with a 
small piece of lemdn-peel, in about a cupful of water: 
then brnise the liver of the fowl with some of the liquor; 
melt a little good butter, and mix the liver with the 
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gravy from the neck and gizzard with it; let it boil a 
minute or two, and pour it into the sauce tureen. 

Ricu Gravy Por Roast Fow1..—Cut «mall one pound of 
gravy beef, slice two onions, and put them ina stewpan 
with a quart of water, some whole black pepper, a small 
carrot, and a bunch of sweet herbs; simmer till reduced 
to one pint; strain the gravy and pour it into another 
stewpan, upon one-quarter pound of butter browted with 
two tablespoonfuls of flour; stir and boil up. 


Oyster Sovp.—Take a quart of stock and a quart of 
milk; boil with them, for ten minutes, a blade of mace 
and a tablespoonful of essence of anchovy ; then set it to 
cool. Take three dozen oysters, put them with their 
liquor, and a little water, all cold, over the fire; scarcely 
let them boil ; then drain them, taking care of the liquor; 
take off, and throw away their beards. Take four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, mix in a paste, with two ounces of 
butter melted before the fire; add a little cold water, then 
a little of the soup; put it over the fire till it is thick, 
then strain it to the soup; throw in the oysters. The 
whole of the soup will now be nearly cold; let it boil up 
rapidly only once, and carefully scum it; then serve it 
hot as possible. 

Cuickxens Stswep Wuone.—Having trussed a pair of 
fine fat young fowls or chickens (with the liver under one 
wing, and the gizzard under the other), fill the inside with 
large oysters, secured from falling out, by fastening tape 
round the bodies of the fowls. Put them into a tin but- 
ter-kettle with a close cover. Set the kettle into a larger 
pot or saucepan of boiling water (which must not reach 
quite to the top of the kettle), and place it over the fire. 
Keep it boiling till the fowls are well done, which they 
should be in about an hour after they begin to simmer. 
Occasionally take off the lid to remove the scum; and be 
sure to put it on again closely. As the water in the out- 
side pot boils away, replenish it with more hot water 
from a teakettle that is kept boiling hard. When the 
fowls are stewed quite tender, remove them from the fire; 
take from them all the gravy that is about them, and put 
it into a small saucepan, covering closely the kettle in 
which they were stewed, and leaving the fowls in it te 
keep warm. Then add tothe gravy two tablespoonfuls 
of butter rolled in flour; two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
oysters ; the yelks of three hard-boiled eggs minced fine; 
half a grated nutmeg; four blades of mace; and a small 
tea-cup of cream. Boil this gravy about five minutes, 
Put tho fowls on a dish, and send them to table, accom- 
panied by the gravy in a sauce-boat. This is an excellent 


* way of cooking chickens. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, MINCE-MEAT, ETC. 
FOR CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

A Pivm-puppine.—Take half a pound of finely-grated 
bread-crums, and half a pound of fine flour, mix them 
well together; one pound of suet chopped small, one 
pound currants, one pound of the best raisins, stoned apd 
chopped slightly, the yelke of eight eggs, and the whites 
of four well-beaten, half a pound of brown sugar, halfa 
nutmeg grated, one teaspoonful of beaten ginger, two 
ounces of sweet almonds, quarter pound of candied citron, 
quarter pound of candied lemon, quarter ounce of mixed 
spice, the grated rind of a lemon, and three-quarters of a 
teaspoonful of salt, one wineglass of brandy, and the 
same of port wine. Mix all together, adding to the eggs 
as much milk as will make the pudding a proper consist- 
ency, remembering that when mixed it must be thick. 
Boil five hours, and before serving pour anvther wine-- 
giassfal of brandy gently over the pudding. 
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Pivm-Puppine.—One and a half pound raisins, one and 
a half pound currants, one and a half pound beef suet, one 
pound flour, half a pound of bread-crums, four ounces 
citron, four ounces lemon, four ounces orange-peel, two 
rinds of lemon grated, juice of one lemon, four ounces of 
castor sugar, ten eggs, one teaspoonful each of nutmeg, 
ginger, and cinnamon, thirty-two bitter almonds, one pint 
new milk, and a small particle of salt. Mix all together 
gradually over night, and add a little more milk in the 
morning if required. Boil seven or eight hours. 


Mince-meEAT.—One pound of raisins, chopped fine, one 
pound of currants, half a pound of suet, three-quarters of 
® pound of sugar, one pound of apples, chopped, half a 
pound of mixed peel, quarter pound of sweet almonds, a 
gill of pale brandy, the juice of one or two lemons, ac- 
cording to taste. 


To Make A Pivg-appLe Pancake.—Take half a pound 
of good flour, three fresh-laid eggs, three to four slices of 
a mellow pine, and a fresh nutmeg, with half a pound of 
sugar. Beat up the eggs till they become fluid; mix the 
flour with the milk gradually, until the same becomes a 
light batter; add the eggs to the latter and stir the whole 
well round ; bruise the pine slices in a mortar until they 
are reduced toa pulp; pit this into the batter, with a 
portion of grated nutmeg and four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; then stir the whole of the ingredients round, mix- 
ing them well together. Have a clean pan, furnished 
with good butter, over a clear fire ; scatter a few currants, 
well washed, into the batter, and take out a teacupful of 
the latter and drop it into the pan with the butter; let it 
fry until one side is brown, which you can ascertain by 
lifting up the sides of the batter with a knife; turn it, 
then, on the other side, and let it be fried also brown. 
Repeat this practice until the whole of the batter is used 
up. As you take up each pancake, add a spoonfal of 
sugar to them, laying them one over another until the 
whole of them are done. 


Cugster Puppine.—Two ounces of butter, four ounces 
of white sugar, one and a half ounce of almonds blanched 
and pounded (six bitter, twelve sweet), one lemon, the 
Juice, and the peel grated, the yelks of four eggs. Put all 
this in a stewpan over the fire, and stir it till it nearly 
boils, then pour it into a pie-dish lined with light pastry, 
and bake it. The whites of the eggs to be beaten up into 
snow, and put over the pudding just before it is taken 
out of the oven, strew a little pounded sugar over it. 


Goop Pium Cakg.—One and a half pound of butter beaten 


to a cream, three-quarters of a pound of sugar finely pow- . 


dered ; these must be beaten together until white and 
emooth ; take six eggs, the yelks and whites to be beaten 
separately: when the Whites are beaten to a stiff snow 
aad ready to put to the cake, mix in the yelks, then add 
them to the butter; beat it enough to mix them ; add to 
it one pound of flour and one pound of currants; do not 
beat is much after you putin the flour; let it stand ina 
cold place fortwo hours; bake it about an hour anda 
half. 


Prorr Caxz.—Take one pound of butterand one pound 
of sugar, and beat them together with the yelks of eight 
eggs; beat the whites separately ; mix with these one 
and a half pound of flour, one teacupful of cream, one 
wineglassful of brandy and one of wine, one nutmeg, 
one teaspoonful of mace, one teaspoonful of cloves, two 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one salt-spoonful of salt, 
three-quarters of a pound of raisins, stoned, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of currants, half pound of citron; mix 


with the flour two teaspoonfuls of yeast powder. o 





Sort CRvuLLERs.—Sift three-quarters ofa pound of flour, 
and powder half #. pound of loaf-sugar’; heat a pint of 
water in a round-bottomed saucepan, and when quite 
warm, mix the flour with it gradually ; set half a pound 
of fresh butter over the fire in 2 small vessel ; and when 
it begins to melt, stir it gradually into the flour and 
water; then add by degrees the powdered sugar and half 
a grated nutmeg. Take the saucepan off the fire, and 
beat the contents with a wooden spaddle or spatula till 
they are thoroughly mixed; then beat six eggs very 
light, and stir them gradually into the mixture. Beat 
the whole very hard till it becomes a thiek batter. Flour 
a pasteboard very well, and lay out the batter upon it in 
rings (the best way is to pass it through a screw funnel). 
Have ready, on the fire, a pot of boiling lard of the very 
best quality ; put in the crullers, removing them from 
the board by carefully taking them up, one at a time, on 
a broad-bladed knife. Boil but fewatatime. They must 
be ofa fine brown. Lift them out on a perforated skim- 
mer, draining the lard from them back iato the pot; lay 
them on a large dish, and sift powdered white sugar over 
them. 

Ginger Biscurts.—Rub half a pound of fresh batter into 
two pounds of fine flour, add half a pound of sifted sugar, 
and three ounces of pounded ginger. Beat up the yelks 
of three eggs, and take a little milk, with which make 
the above ingredients into a paste. Knead it all well to- 
gether, and roll it out extremely thin, and cut it into the 
form of round biscuits with a paste-cutter. Bake them 
in a slow oven until crisp, taking care that they are # 
pale-brown color. 

Pumpxin Puppine.—Take one pint of pumpkin that 
has been stewed soft and pressed through a olander; 
melt in half a pint of warm milk a qaarter of a pound of 
butter and the same quantity of sugar, stirring them well 
together ; one pint of rich cream will be better than 
milk and butter; beat eight eggs very light, and add 
them gradually to the other ingredients alternately with 
the pumpkin ; then stir in a wineglass of rose-water and 
two glasses of wine mixed together, a large teaspoonful 
of powdered mace and cinnamon mixed, and a grated 
nutmeg. Having stirred the whole very hard, put it 
into a buttered dish, and bake it three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Wasnineton Cake.—Beat together one and a half 
pound of sugar, and three-quarters of a pound of butter ; 
add four eggs well beaten, half a pint of sour milk, and 
one teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved in a little hot 
water. Stirin gradually one and three-quarter pound 
of flour, one wineglassful of wine or brandy, and one 
nutmeg, grated. Beat all well together. 

This will make two round cakes. It should be baked 
in a quick oven, apd will take from fifteen to thirty 
minutes, according to the thickness of the cakes. 


Doveu-xutTs.—Take three pounds of flour, one pound of 
butter, one and a half pound of sugar; cut the butter 
fine into the flour; beat six eggs light, and put them in ; 
add two wine-glasses of yeast, one pint of milk, some 
cinnamon, mace, and nutmeg; make it up intoa light 
dough, and put it to rise. When it is light enough, roll 
out the paste, cut it in small pieces, and boil them in lard. 

Lemon GryGERBREAD.—Grate the rinds of two or three 
lemons, and add the juice to a glass of brandy; then 
mix the grated lemon in one pound of flour, make a hole 
in the flour, pour in half a pound of treacle, half a 
pound of butter melted, the lemon-juice, and brandy, 
and mix all up together with half an ounce of ground 
ginger and quarter of an ounce of Cayenne pepper. 
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CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


In answer to a request for a receipt for “‘ Marble Cake’ 
we have been furnished with the following :— : 


Dear Sir: Enclosed you will-find a receipt for “ Marble 


-Cake,’’ which I know to be good. 


MARBLE CAKE. 

The White Cake.—Whites of seven eggs, one cup of but- 
ter, two cups of sugar, one-half cup of sweet milk, one-half 
teaspoonful of soda, one of cream of tartar, three cups of 
flour. Bake two hours in a slow oven. 

The Dark Cake.—The yelks of seven eggs, one cup of 
molasses, two cups of brown sugar, one-half cup of butter, 
spice to taste, one cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of 
soda, two of cream of tartar, five cups of flour. 

This makes two good-sized cakes by putting in first a 
spoonfal of white and then a spoonful of black, and the 
next layer alternate. Miss H. A. B. 


MARBLE CAKE, 


Siiver Cake.—Beat one-half cup of butter in one and 
one-half cup of powdered white sugar, add the whites of 
four eggs beaten to a stiff froth, one-half cup of milk and 
two and one-half cups of flour, with two and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of yeast-powder. Flavor to taste. 

Spice Cake,—The yelks of four eggs; mix two and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of yeast-powder in two and onehalf 
cups of flour, one cup of brown sugar, one-half cup of 
syrup, one-half cup of milk, one-half cup of butter; the 
butter must be melted after being measured and stirred 
with the sugar; two and one-half teaspoonfuls of clover- 
powder, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, the same of all- 
spice. The spices must be put in the flour; the syrup 
added after the sugar and butter are stirred tegether, then 
the eggs and milk, lastly the four. Mix the above alter- 
nately in your baking tins after having them well but- 
tered. 


Mr. Goper: I send you a receipt for ‘‘Marble Cake,” 

which one of your subscribers lately requested. 
MARBLE CAKE. 

For the White Cake.—One cup of butter, three cups of 
white sugar, five cups of flour even full, and halfa cup of 
sweet milk, one-half teaspoonful of soda, whites of eight 
eggs; flavor with lemon. 

For the Dark Cake.—One cup of butter, two cups of 
brown sugar, one cup of molasses, one cup of sour milk, 
one teaspoonful of soda, four cups of flour, yelks of eight 
eggs, and one whole egg, spices ofall sorts. Put in pans 
first a layer of dark cake then a layer of white cake, and 
80 on, finishing with a layer of dark cake. Bake in a hot 
oven. 

A subscriber wishes a receipt for “‘ Nut Cake.”’ 

Weppine Cakes.—Four pounds of flour, three pounds 
of butter, three pounds of sugar, four pounds of currants, 
two pounds of raisins, twenty eggs, half a pint of brandy, 
or lemon brandy, cne ounce of mace, three nutmegs. A 
little molasses makes it dark-colored, which is desirable. 
Half a pound of citron improves it but is not necessary. 
To be baked two hours and a half or three hours. An 
excellent receipt. 

Tsa-Cakes.—Six eggs, leave out the whites of four; 
three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar, half a pound of 
butter; one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a large 
spoonful of vinegar. Flavor with any essence you may 
like best. Make into a soft dough, and roll thin and cut 
in shapes. It is the most superior receipt I ever made 
tea-cakes by. J. L. M. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

For Caappep Lips.—Put quarter of an ounce of benja- 
min, storax, and spermaceti, twe-pennyworth of alkanet- 
root, a large juicy apple chopped, a bunch of black grapes 
bruised, quarter pound of unsalted butter, and two ounces 
of beeswax, into a new tin saucepan. Simmer gently 
till the wax, etc., are dissolved, and then strain it through 
linen. When cold, melt it again, and pour it into small 
pots or boxes; or, if to make cakes, use the bottoms of 
teacups, 

To Take Inon Sratys out oF MARBLE.—An equal quan- 
tity of fresh spirit of vitriol and lemon-juice being mixed 
in a bottle, shake it well; wet the spots, and in a few 
minutes rub with soft linen till they disappear. 

To Destroy Warts.—Dissolve as much common wash- 
ing soda as the water will take up; wash the warts with 
this for a minute or two, and Jet them dry without wip- 
ing. Keep the water ina bottle and repeat the washing 
often, and it will take away the largest warts. 

To Sorren Sponces.—A sponge, when first purchased, 
is frequently hard, stiff, and gritty. To soften it, and dis- 
lodge the particles of sea-sand from its crevices (having 
first soaked and squeezed it through several cold waters), 
put the sponge into a clean tin saucepan, set it over the 
fire, and boil ita quarter of an hour. Then take it out, 
put it into a bowl of cold water, and squeeze it well. 
Wash out the saucepan, and return the sponge to it, fill- 
ing up with clean cold water, and boil it another quarter 
of an hour. Repeat the process, giving it three boils in 
fresh water; or more than three if you find it still gritty. 
Take care not to boil it too long, or it will become tender, 
and drop to pieces. You may bleach it by adding to the 
water a few drops of oil of vitriol. After using a sponge, 
always wash it immediately in clean water, squeeze it 
out, and put it to dry.) 

Tick Curtains drawn closely around a bed are very 
injurious. , 

To Take Wuirz Marks From Manocayy.—If a white 
mark has been left on a mahogany table by carelessly 
setting down on it a vessel of hot water, rub the place 
hard with a rag dipped in lamp oil; and afterwards pour 
on & little cologne water, or a little alcohol, and rub it 
dry with a clean rag. The dish-marks left on a dining- 
table can of course be taken off in the same manner. If 
brandy is spilt on mahogany, and leaves a whitish mark, 
that mark can be removed by rubbing it hard with a rag 
dipped in more brandy. Try it. 

Five LAvenpeR WarTek.— Mix together, in a clean 
bottle, a pint of inodorous spirit of wine; an ounce of 
oil of lavender; a teaspoonful of oil of bergamot; and a 
tablespoonful of the oil of ambergris. 

Harr axp Ciorues Brusues may be cleaned thys: Put 
a tablespoonful of pearlash into a pint of boiling water; 
having fastened a piece of sponge to the end of a stick, 
dip it into the solution, and wash the brush with it; next 
pour over it some clean hot water, and put it aside fora 
short time, then drain and wipe it with a a cloth. 

Sirk Gowns AND Pexisses, when taken off, should have 
the dust gently shaken out of them, and afterwards they 
should be rubbed with a clean handkerchief or linen 
cloth, then carefully folded, and laid by in drawers, and 
covered with paper. 

Looxine-GLasses may be cleaned by first washing the 
glass all over with clean lukewarm soapsuds and a sponge. 
When dry, rub it bright with a buckskin, and a little 
prepared chalk finely powdered. 












ONWARD, STILL ONWARD!" 


“Press onward through each varying hour, 
Let no weak fears thy course delay ; 
Immortal being! find thy power, 
Pursue thy bright and endless way.”’ 

We can hardly realize that the sands of Time are con- 
tinually flowing, that there is no pause with us from the 
cradle to the grave; and no such period asa Holiday in 
Nature. She, like a good and earefal mother, is never at 
leisure, but urging on and on, in her career of usefulness, 
to the completion of her work, when ‘Time shall be no 
longer.’’ And then Immortal Life begins for the human. 

Does not this constant progression of Nature teach us 
that we, too, if we would succeed in what we undertake, 
must be constant in some purpose of usefulness for this 
life, and true in our endeavor to do something that will 
also show the power of the immortal life we hope will 
open for us a bright and endless way hereafter? 

These principles the Lady’s Book has aimed to set forth 
and make popular in magazine literature. Has not this 
good work been done? 

The idea of universal education is incorporated in our 
free Government institutions. This noble idea includes, 
theoretically, woman's education; practically it should 
do more. 

It should prepare her to become the educatress of hu- 
manity, not only in her home life and in all things which 
are lovely, pure, and of good report, that is in domestic 
and moral qualifications; but intellectually she should 
be fitted to teach boys as well as girls, and be employed 
as the teacheress in far the larger portion of public schools 
and places of educatio&i for the young. To lead and aid 
in this restoFation of woman to her rightful place as the 
qualified Educatress of Humanity, has been the purpose 
of the Editress. But to do this in harmony with aH wo- 
manly duties at home, all graces and accomplishments 
that refine and elevate social life, and all the love, rever- 
ence, and respect due to man, whom God, in His wise 
providence, has appointed as the Provider, Protector, and 
Law-giver, each man in his own family—and, collec- 
tively, for the world—this also was in our purpose. 

Has not much that we hoped for in the first place and 
worked for been already done? Have not the last thirty- 
five years had more effective influence in this work of 
elevating women, in their relative position of mental and 
moral companionship with men, in all plans that seek to 
promote the general good of humanity, and in all efforts 
to diffase knowledge and bring about universal education, 

than the previous fifty-eight centuries of worldly life had 
accomplished ? 

If you have in your library the seventy volumes—half 
yearly, or thirty-five yearly—of the Lady’s Book, pray 
examine the Editor's Tables as the Index of its character 
and history. You will find that this work was the first 
literary periodical ever established for women in our Re- 
public, and the first in the world ever edited by a woman. 
You will aiso find that it shows the best phase of wo- 
manly life, the best plans for woman’s elevation to her 
Eden dignity of “help-meet for man” that can be found 
in secular history. 

Is it boasting for the Lady’s Book, when we say that in 
such a cause it has been greatly prospered, and has out- 
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lived as many American literary periodicals as there are 
stars in our National Banner? Some of these were pro- 
mising publications, even bright ary the lustre of genius, 
and sustained by-great names. But none had any great 
moral purpose to be wrought out, the faith in which 
would keep it ever true to one and the same enunciation 
of a great truth. 

Is it thonght that our field is narrow and our object 
inferior? Remember that one-half the human race are 
women. And the thought that one may aid in the means 
which are destined to elevate such a multitude—is it not 
grand? Nor is it woman only that we seek to benefit; by 
raising her, we elevate the race. 


In corroboration of our views, here is the opinien of 
Rev. Sydney Smith, as he gave it in one of his popular 
lectures ;— 


“If you elevate women to attend to dignified and tm- 
portant subjects, you are multiplying, beyond measuré, 
the chances of human improvement by preparing and 
mediating those early impressions which always come 
from the mother, and which—in a great majority of in- 
stances—are quite decisive of character and genius. 

‘* Nor is it only in the business of education that women 
would influence the destiny of men. If women knew 
more, men must learn more; for ignorance would then 
be shameful, and it would become the fashion to be in- 
structed. 

“The instruction of women improves the stock of na- 
tional talents, and employs more minds for the instruction 
and amusement of the world; it increases the pleasures 
of society, by multiplying the topics upon which the two 
sexes take a common interest; it makes marriage an tn- 
tercourse of understanding as well as of affection, by 
giving dignity and importance to the feminine character. 

**The education of women ores sane morals; it pro- 
vides for every season of life as for the brightest, and 
leaves a woman, when she is stricken by the hand of 
Time, not as she is now’’ [this was written in 1805 
‘destitute of everything and neglected by all, but wit 
the fuil power and the splendid attractions of knowledge 
—diffusing the elegant pleasures of polite literature, and 
receiving the just homage of learned and accomplished 
men.”’ 


The people of England are pretty much in the same con- 
dition of ignorance now as when Sydney Smith made—fifty 
years ago—his eloquent appeal for woman's enlighten- 
ment. There are no national free schools for children in 
England, nor any private Charitable Institutions where 
girls may be educated.. Of course, woman as the Educa- 
tress, has never been thought of by their legislators; and 
yet the greatest statesman among that proud aristocracy 
bows his knee willingly to the sceptre of his Queen; and 
he will acknowledge that women have made the best 
sovereigns of England. They need a “Lady’s Book’’ to 
advocate woman's fitness for the sceptre of the school- 
room; then the cause of national education will make 
progress in their land. 

We manage things better in America. Tho school- 
mistress is Queen here. Young women, as teachers in 
our public free schools, now greatly outnumber the men. 
In the Eastern States, particularly, very few schoolmasters 
are abroad. The interests of popular education seem to 
prosper wonderfully under feminine sway. 

Another remarkable advance is in the number of High 
Schools, Normal Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges, for 
girls and young woman, established during the last thirty 
years, We can truly say, that these have been gladly 
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greeted in the Lady’s Book; it has been their true friend 
and organ. 

We might name other institutions and objects of bene- 
volence and of religious charities for the culture and help 
of woman which we have endeavored to aid. But the 
sure spring that moves all the forces of true feminine ad- 
vancement in its own sphere of doing good, is a good edu- 
cation. If this can be secured to woman, and its use be 
encouraged and honored by men, all professions that she 
ought to fill will, in time, be open to her—as a woman. 
“For woman is not undeveloped man.’’ She should not 
ask his place, ror his pay, nor covet his wealth nor usurp 
his title. Her rewards are rarely in any great material 
gains for herself; a true woman finds her best recompense 
in the good she does, 

The Lady’s Book furnishes an illustration of these 
truths; this we will give frankly, for the benefit of young 
ladies and others who are expecting great gains from 
feminine literature. Thirty-five years of success have 
given the Publisher of the Lady’s Book a goodly income. 
Tam glad to state it here, because Mr, Godey has won 
his wealth nobly and in all honor, while devoting his 
great abilities to the cause of feminine elevation. Ame- 
rican women should be very grateful for his long and 
faithful services. 

He has kept up the Lady’s Book in such excellent style 
of usefulness, art, and literature, that its worth in the 
family circle could uot fail of its reward—a large circu- 
lation. Thus the Editress has had a chance of placing 
ideas, which seem to her of vital importance in the cul- 
ture of her own sex and the good of humanity, before a 
large class of readers. 

Our aims have succeeded, and we have faith in the re- 
sults. So we count our own gains by these rich hopes. 
To be sure such wealth is not taxable, therefore the Edi- 
tress has only ber salary, which makes a poor show in 
the “Income tax.’’ But we shall never feel poor while 
we have rich returns of love and gratitude from the readers 
of the Lady’s Book and the friends of woman. 


En flemoriam. 


Miss Hayxan F. Gouup died at Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, September 25th, 1865. 

Another distinguished poetess is dead. Miss Gould has 
soon followed Mrs. Sigourney; this passing year has 
taken two of the honored and beloved women who have 
contributed richly to Christian literature, and done good 
in their day and for their country. 

Miss Gould was one of our earliest literary friends and 
contributors to the Lady’s Book. She wrote household 
poetry; she had the rare faculty of giving interest to 
small things and common occurrences, Her vivid ima- 
gination gathered around simple themes images of deli- 
cate beauty and singular associations, yet always trae 
and seeming, unier the guise she gave them, natural. 
She had also a very felicitous command of language, and 
the difficult art to make an uncouth word ‘‘lie smooth in 
rhyme.”’ 

Then she had wit—a rarer quality than wisdom in 
feminine writers ; thus her sportive imagination had the 
great advantage of originality. She used it with much 
delicacy, however, and always to teach or enforce some 
lesson which would not disparage “ Divine Philosophy,” 
to inculcate. In truth, the great power of Miss Gould’s 
poetry is its moral application. This hallows every sub- 
ject her heart has chosen, and ennobles every incident 
she celebrated. She took lowly and homely themes, hut 
she turned these to the light of heaven, and they were 








beautified, refined, elevated. She gave to her God the 
rich treasures of her intellect and the warm feelings of her 
heart. Everywhere, and in everything, she saw and felt 
His presence. Thus her song rises to those spiritual 
breathings which lifts the heart of her readers to unite 
with her in praise to the Lord. 

The mania for melancholy and desponding poetry, which 
the Byronian era introduced, was rife in her time; but it 
never found favor in her clear, calm, sensible mind. Her 
philosophy, in all her writings, is as practical and con- 
tented as her piety is fervent and grateful. Like her own 
**Grand Laurel,’ she came to her readers, always cheer- 
ful, however lonely was ‘the scene her fancy pictured. 
Such a genius is a blessing to the world. 

-In her own family she was a blessing and an example 
for all single ladies, old or young. Her life wasahappy . 
one, for she loved her duties, and as daughter, sister, 
housekeeper, neighbor, sought to cheer and de good to 
all around her. Literature was to her a pleasant recrea- 
tion, as it afforded means of doing good. : 

Miss Gould's poems will always be popular while trath 
has friends and nature admirers, and while children are 
readers, She loved the little folks with a sweet raaternal 
tenderness, that is very touching in her juvenile poetry. 
The following selection is a graphic picture of her art in 
descriptions of nature :— 


THE FROST. 


Tue Frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered—‘‘ Now, I shall be out of sight ; 
So through the valley and over the height, 
In silence Ill take my way: 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 
But I ’ll be as busy as they.” 
* - + + + + # * 
He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things ; there were flowers and trees ; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities with temples and towers, and these 
All pictured in silver sheen. 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair— 

He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare— 
Now, just to set them a thinking, 

**I ll bite this basket of fruit,”’ said he; 

“This costly pitcher I’11 burst in three; 

And the glass of water they ‘ve left for me 
Shall ‘tchick !’ to tell them I’m drinking.”’ 


THE FAR WEST ADVANCING. 
“While the farmer sleeps the grain grows.” 


A coMFORTING proverb for those trying to bring about 
changes which seem to them important in the moral har- 
vest of this hurrying age; we may be wide awake, too, 
and yet in such a great country who can watch every 
field? The following pleasant letter took us by surprise, 
and gave us such real pleasure that we will let our 
readers share it, as we are sure of their sympathy and in- 
terest in these questions of womanly culture :— 


LETTER FROM A LADY IN KANSAS TO THE EDITRESS OF THE 
LADY'S BOOK, 


Dear Mapam: In the Editor’s Table of the May number 
I noticed an article on the ‘‘ Diminutions of the English 
Language,” in which a return to the feminine termination 
‘ess’? was recommended. I was glad to see the subject 
taken up and so nearly decided by such high authority ; 
for it has been a mooted question with some of our bene- 
volent societies out here in Kansas, whether the word 
Director or Directress should be used in our Constitutions 
to describe a lady filling that office. 
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And we have in our young State a ‘‘ Professoress,"’ an 
office which your article supposes has never been held by 
any ‘lady in England or America.’’ One year ago, Miss 
Martha Baldwin, a graduate of Baldwin University, at 
Berea, Ohio, was elected to fill the chair of Professorship 
of the Greek and Latin languages, in Baker University at 
this place, which was chartered by tlie Kansas Territorial 
Legislature in the winter of 1857 and 58, and has been in 
active operation seven years. It is an institution attended 
by both sexes, and Miss Baldwin has been the sole occu- 

nt of the chair above stated, and has given entire satis- 

jon during the college year, which has jast closed. 
She was elected by the Faculty of the University, consist- 
ing of two gratenen aud three ladies, to deliver their 
address for the commencement exercises, and most nobly 
and beautifully did she perform the duty, though it was 
with much modesty, for she is but twenty-one years of 
age. She is expected to resume the chair next September. 

In this case, Kansas has outrun her sister States as well 
as in another particular, which, by your leave, I will 
notice hereafter. 


ANOTHER HOPEFUL SIGN 


Is shining out from the Far West, aud deserves special 
attention, because it is setting women in their right place 
—the home circle. We allude to the migration from the 
East, as reported, showing how, in October of this happy 

ear, “Seven hundred young women sailed from New 
ork City bound to Washington Territory, where men are 
* wondrous cheap and women are so dear.’ These young 
_ Women are to be exported under the superintendence of 
Mr. 8. A. Mexcer, a resident of the Territory, who em- 
ploys them, guaranties them good wages, and places them 
in a situation where they may benefit themselves pecu- 
niarily, and, if they choose, when they arrive at their 
destination, matrimonially. The young women are se- 
— upon account of good character and intelligence. 
ey are said to be good looking in the average, and to 
have industrious habits and tastes. They are to receive 
as wages, four dollars per week in gold, which is guaran- 
tied them on their arrival. They can find employment 
as teachers of schools, or in h ld avocations ; and it 
is believed that, if they desire, they can suit themselves 
with good husbands, as the young men in Washington 
Territory are composed of many lonesome fellows.” 





CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 


ap you have looked at the beautiful plates in this num- 
ber, you bave had positive eye-witness that “ Merry 
Christmas," with its good cheer and social joy is near at 
hand. The Frontispiece is a picture of ideal fancy that 
will be made real in many a household of our readers 
during the coming festival. Their parlors will be bright 
in the joy of friendly greetings ; love, and youth, and 
sympathy in the hopes and happiness of others, will give 
each rejoicing the character of innocent merriment in 
which all ages find pleasure. This is the central point of 
enjoyment, 

The moon is shining on the sports in the bottom scene 
as brightly as the chandeliers glow in the parlors above. 
The fun is none the less merry and glorious because it is 
out in the cold and runs some risks of a hit and a fall. 
Who fears snow-balling when it is one of the Christmas 
pleasures? The groups at the top, on each hand, show 
tho tone of good-will to all which makes the season more 
lovely than the mooth of roses. There is, on the right 
hand, the Christmas gift of a “Sewing-Machine”’ to some 
peor widowed mother, who will henceforth have the 
means of earning bread for her fatherless children. God 
bless the generous giver! Even the little boy asleep, with 
none but his dog to care for him, does not look forsaken. 
We are sure some kind Samaritan will pick up and take 
home the little fellow, give hima good supper and a warm 
place of rest. Do you not feel in your own heart the 
desire to do this tender charity ? 

The Child’s Tree is a picture of happiness that must 
ive joy to the darkest lot and heaviest heart. It is a 
gem to keep in your memory as one of the sweetest aspects 





of childhood in its innocent days of joy, when sin and 
sorrow are, like the man in the moon, far away from this 
world and only a fable anywhere. 

The Star of Bethlehem has brightened the lot of children 
in this life. Christmas, as the exponent of these loving 
blessings, should be made to them, by the gifts of love 
acd voices of tenderness and sympathy, the time of great 
joy. 

Should not the American people become, on this Christ- 
mas, like little children in their feelings of love and grat 
tude to our Heavenly Father, for his great gifts of peace 
and good-will to our family of States? Shall not the 
blessed day draw closer the bonds of brotherly and sie 
terly affection of all classes, and elevate the minds of our 
citizens to the task—and the triumph, which now seem to 
be set before them—of leading the world in the way of 
prosperity and good works? 

The Lapy’s Book has perennial life, as all its friends 
know. Each year it comes forth in fresh beauty and new 
power of doing good. As it moves on in the right way 
of usefulness, it leals its readers to higher aims of lif® 
and steadier performance of duties; thus they encourage 
us to goon. So we never think of stopping, or of bidding 
good-bye. And now, when, wishing all our friends a 
merry Christmas, with many thanks for their liberal 
favors, we hope to meet not only all whose names are on 
our list, but thousands of other old friends whom we have 
missed for some past years. Will not all come and greet 
as around our New Year’s Table in January, 1866? 


RICH WOMEN, 


Rica single women and childless widows are becom!ng 
many in our land, as the records of their decease show; 
and they leave the greater portion of their wealth for 
benevolent objects, or to religious societies. 
~ “Miss Mary Burr’s Will has been proved in the city 
of New York. Among bequests for charitable and religious 
objects, amounting to $195,000, there are $140,000 for 
church objects ; and of the residuary estate (estimated at 
$450,000 more) church societies take three-fifths."’ 

We are glad to see this warm sympathy, with the noble 
objects of moral and spiritual progress, moving the fem 
nine soul to generous deeds for humanity. But we hope 
the needs of their own sex will not be forgotten when the 
rich lady makes her last will. 

‘*ThesMedical Colleges for Women,”’ and ‘*The Hospi- 
tals for Women”’ need the help of Christian women, and 
deserve the confidence of and aid of good men. ‘The 
Mission of Woman to Woman,’’* often represented in our 
Book, is one of the holiest Christian charities of the age. 
Heathen men—the native gentlemen of Calcutta—arm 
opening the prison doors of their Zenanas and inviting, 
ay, urging English and American ladies to enter and teach 
their wives and daughters to be like Christian women. 

Shall we have means to sustain this Mission? We need 
a thousand dollars now. Who will aid us? Miss Burr 
gave over six hundred thousand in her bequests. We 
should be thankful for a few mites. 


Tu Brs.e in THE ZENANA. 


**One of the teachers who visited a Zenana in Calcutta, 
had been telling the ladies therein of some of the especial 
promises made in the Christian Scriptures to women. 
‘Really,’ said a young wife, ‘your Bible must have been 
written by a woman, it contains so many kind things 
about us. OurShasters say nothing but what is hard and 
cruel of us.’” 





‘a Send to Mrs. Hale for the “ Missionary Link,” if you 
wish for information on this subject. 
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“Rose Dovenas.’’—A good novel, interesting for all 
ages and yet fall of those examples, pleasantly set forth, 
which lead young folks iu the way they should go. Such 
books are real household blessings. In these days of sen- 
sational fictions a family novel should be highly prized. 
‘Rose Douglas” is all we have commended, For girls 
it would be a holiday book worth studying. See next 
column, 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Tux preservation of health is an art of greater import- 
ance than the restoration to health; yet few take the 
necessary precautions in keeping well. As the season of 
skates is near at hand we will here give the counsel of a 
wise physician, whose rules are generally found worth 
attention. 


* Skating is one ofthe most exhilarating of all pastimes, 
Whether on the ice, or over our parlor or hall floors, with 
roller-skates. As lives have been lost in connection with 
skating, the following suggestious are made:— 

1. Avoid skates which are strapped on the feet, as they 
preveut the circulation, and the foot becomes frozen before 
the skater is aware of it, because the tight strapping be- 
numbs the foot and deprives it of feeling. A young lady 
at Boston lost a foot in this way ; another, in New York, 
her life, by endeavoring to thaw her feet in warm water, 
after taking off her skates. The safest kind are those 
which receive the forepart of the foot in a kind of toe, and 
stout leather around the heel, buckling in front of the 
ankle only, thus keeping the heel in place without spikes 
or screws, and aiding greatly in supporting the ankle. 

2. It is not the object so much to skate fast as to skate 

ully ; and this is sooner and more easily learned 

y skating with deliberation; while it prevents over- 

heating, and diminishes the chances of taking cold by 
cooling off too soon afterward. . 

3. If the wind is blowing, a veil should be worn over 
the face, at least of ladies and children; otherwise, fatal 
inflammation of the lungs, ‘ pneumonia,’ may take place, 

4. Do not sit down to rest a single half-minute; nor 
stand still, if there is any wind ; nor stop a moment after 
the skates are taken off; but walk about, so as to restore 
the cireulation about the feet and toes, and to prevent 
being chilled. 

5. It is safer to walk home than to ride; the latter is 
almost certain to give a cold. 

6. Never carry anything in the mouth while skating, 
nor any hard substance in the hand; nor throw anything 
on the ice; none but a careless, reckless fellow, would 
thus endanger a fellow-skater a fall. 

7. If the thermometer is below thirty, and the wind is 
blowing, no lady or child should be skating. 

8 Always keep your eyes about you, looking ahead 
and upward, not on the ice, that you may not run against 
some lady, child, or learner. 

9. Arrange to have an extra garment, thick, and heavy, 
to throw over your shoulders the moment you cease skat- 
ing, and then walk home, or at least half a mile, with 
your mouth closed, so that the lungs may not be quickly 
chilled by the cold air dashing upon them through the 
open mouth ; if it passes through the nose and head it is 
warmed before it gets to the Iungs. 

10. It would be a safe rule for no child or lady to be on 
skates longer than an hour at a time.”—Hall’s Journal 
of Health. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tie Old Year is going out. As we take (editorially) 
each warm helping hand that has aided us through this 
last hurrying, eventful year, we feel that our thanks are 
heartfully given with our wishes that all will have a 
happy Christmas. We shall meet—shall we not ?—if God 
spares us and keeps us in this same noble work—we shall 
meet in the New Year volume of the Lady’s Book, 1866. 

These articles are accepted: ‘‘Glimpses’’—‘‘ Hygiene” 
—‘*May’’—* Sorrow’’—“‘ Nightfall’’ (the other poem not 
needed)—“‘ Our Fairy”’—and “ Plaint.”’ 

These articles we must decline: “Family Pride’*— 
** Wild Goose Chase’’—‘* Love’’—‘ Learn to Think"’—"‘ A 





Story of Woe’’—‘‘ Oranges’’—‘* Have you a Bible ?'’— 
“Thoughts"—* What we wished for” —‘* My Grandfath- 
er’s Wife’’—“ The Prize’ and two “‘ Songs.”’ 


———EE a eagerness + - --—_—_- 3 


Witerurp Mlotices. 


From Peterson & Baorners, Philadelphia :— i 
ROSE DOUGLAS. This isa novel of Scottish life, and 
gives excellent illustrations of the language, habits, cus-) 
toms, and superstitions of the Scotch. It is entirely dif- 
ferent from the sensational novels of the day, being quiet 
in style, and healthfulintone. It is a book that all must 

like. 

THE LOST WILL; and THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of ‘‘ Oswa'd Gray,"’ “Squire 
Trevlyn’s Heir,’’ etc. These are two novelettes by Mrs. 
Wood, both of them highly interesting, and both possess- 
ing all the characteristics which render her books so popu- 
lar and so commendable. : 








From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAZDIA. Nos. 96 and 97 A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on 
the Basis of the latest editions of the German Conversa- 
tiones Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. The 
best Encyclopedia published. Price 25 cents a number. 

From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Prrer® 
son & Broruers, and Lipprxcort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HARPERS’ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. September, 1865. This work maintains 
its well-merited reputation as being the best pictorial 
history of the great rebellion yet published. We presume 
its circulation must be immense. 

From H. A. Brown, 487 Broadway, New York :— 

THE HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. Part 4. It com 
tains, “‘ Princess of France,”’ ‘“‘ Lady Percy,” and “‘ Lady 
Grey,”’ with illustrative letter-press. Price 50 cents. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. Parts 
7Tand 8. Containing ‘‘ King Lear,” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
“ Cymbeline,” ‘‘Coriolanus,’’ and “ Julius Cesar.’’ Price 
25 cents a number. 

Mr. Brown also sells other valuable pictorial works, 
adapted to wedding or Christmas presents. 


From Caruztrox, New York, through AsHmzap & 
Evans, Philadelphia:— 

ARTEMUS WARD; His Travels. With comic illus 
trations by Mullen. This book is divided into two parts; 
the first including the miscellaneous writings of Artemus 
Ward; the second giving an account of his travels to 
California and Utah, with descriptions of the inhabitants, 
and his impressions concerning the country. The pages 
are full of droll ideas and sharp witticisms, such as 
Browne, the original comic writer of the day, so well 
knows how to get off. 

OUR ARTIST IN CUBA. Leaves from the Sketch-Book 
of a Traveller during the winter of 1864-5. By Geo. W. 
Carleton. Mr. Carleton, the author of this book—being 
no other than Carleton the New York publisher—has 
struck an original vein in the comic line. His book is 
merely a collection of humorous and spirited sketches 
illustrative of Cuban life, character, and scenery, without 
a single word save the brief line of description underneath 
each picture. To best appreciate these sketches, one ought 
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either to pay a personal visit to Cuba, or read some of 
the recent books of travel in that region. 

From Ticknor & Fre.ps, Boston, through AsumMEaD & 
Evans, Philadelphia :— 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS. By Mrs. 
John Farrar, author of ‘The Young Lady’s Friend,” 
“The Children’s Robinson Crusve,’’ etc. The most read- 
able book of the season is this. A charming, gossipy 
volume, that is read without effort, and yet conveys a 

, better impression concerning the persons, places, and 
events of which it treats than a far mure labored work 
mightdo. These recollections extend back as far as the 
midst of the Reign of Terror in France, in which country 
the author, then a small child, resided. Lengthened 
residences in France, England, Wales, and America have 
given Mrs. Farrar an extended sphere of observation, 
while favorable circumstances in her life, brought her, 
from time to time, in contact with many of the most noted 
persons both of the past and present generations. Robes- 
pierre, Mrs. Barbauld, Benjamin West, George the Third, 
Elizabeth Fry, Lady Hamilton, Miss Edgeworth, Crabbe, 
and many others of equal celebrity are introduced to the 
reader, while a whole chapter is devoted to the unfortu- 
nate Princess Charlotte. The description of her visit to 
the salt mines of Salzberg will be found exceedingly 
amusing. Mrs. Farrar is the widow of Professor Farrar, 
late of Harvard University. 

LYRICS OF LIFE. By Robert Browning. With illus- 
trations by 8. Eytinge, Jr. This is another volume of 
‘*Companion Poets for the People.’’ It is composed of a 
selection from the lyricsand ballads of Browning, such as 
avill best please the popular taste, and lead also toa more 
fumiliar knowledge and a clearer comprehension of one 
of the best and most vigorous poets of the age. 

THE INFINITE; and other Poems. By 8. 8. Hornor. 
We have received this little book of, perhaps, a score of 
pages, and two-thirds that number of poems, from its au- 
thor, who is at Paris. There is real merit and much pro- 
mise in these poems. They will please all who can find 
pleasure in other than frothy sentimentalism. 


From R. W. Carrot & Co., Cincinnati:— 

CARROLL'S NEW PRACTICAL CATALOGUE OF CUR- 
RENT MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS published in the United 
States. This catalogue is conveniently arranged, giving 
the names of authors alphabetically, with a list of their 
works. It will be useful to any one forming or replen- 
ishing a library. 

From Rospert Carter & Brotners, New York, through 
James 8. Caxton, Philadelphia :— 

WANDERINGS OVER BIBLE LANDS AND SEAS. By 
the author of the ‘‘Schonberg-Cotta Family.’’ The title 
gives promise of a rich feast for those who love Bible fare. 
The authoress has given new interest to those sacred 
scenes which all followers of the Saviour long to see. 
Through the graphic pictures of this volume the Holy 
City seems before the eye of the reader. We need not 
particularize. The work should find place beside the 
Bible in all Christian homes. 

EXPOSITORY THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS. For 
Family and Private Use. With the Text complete. By 
the Rev. J. C. Ryle, B.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Vicar 
of Stradbroke, Suffolk. St. John. Vol. I. A large, nicely 
printed volume of 422 pages is here prepared, carefully, 
as it seems, and in a manner to be useful in those ques- 





* 


tions which so often arise, as to the precise meauving of 
the words and teachings of Christ. It will be a help to 
many troubled minds searching for the truth. 

JOLLY AND KATY IN THE COUNTRY. By Alice 
Gray, author of * Little Katy” and ‘‘ Jolly Jim.” A 
child's book for 1866, just such as little folks love to read. 
The large print makes it easy fer children to learn read- 
ing in this pretty book. 

REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE STATE OF MARYLAND. By L. Van Bok- 
kelen, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. New 
England and the Middle States must look to their systems 
of Public Schools, or this old Southern State will soon 
pass them in the race of a thorough education for the 
people. This ‘‘ Report” is a long step in the right way. 
We shall refer to it in our Editors’ Table soon; there are 
original suggestions about the education of girls that de- 
serve special commendation. 


From ScHERMERHORN, Bancrort, & Co., New York :— 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. Septembez, 
1865. An excellent number. The work must be very 
useful for all who are public teachers. 


CATALOGUE OF PLANTS CONTAINED IN THE HER 
BARIUM OF JOSEPH CLARK. Arranged according to 
the Natural System. By Miss Rachel L. Bodley, M. L. A., 
late Teacher of the Natural Sciences in the Cincinnati 
Seminary for Young Ladies. This is an elaborate and 
carefully prepared manual for botanical students. 


THE NATIONAL FREEMASON. Robert McMurdy, 
D.D., LL. D., Grand Prelate of Grand Encampment of 
U. S., Editor. Box 982, Washington, D.C. One of the 
popular organs of the great Fraternity of Freemasons ; it 
contains much that is worth reading by all classes of 
people. As the foundation of the Order is the “charity 
that never faileth,”’ but does good toall ; if the superstrue- 
ture be sound, the building up will prove a blessing to 
the land. ; 


From N. 8. Ricnarpson, 37 Bible House, Astor-Place, 
New York :— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW, 
and Ecclesiastical Register. Vol. XVII, No. III., Octo- 
ber, 1865. There are sixvarticles in this large number, 
each one of interest and several of marked ability. ‘The 
Origin and Antiquity of Man—Darwin, Huxley, and Ly- 
ell,” will be read with deep interest, by women as well 
as by men. The vindication of God's history in creation 
is vital to the elevation and honor of the femiaine sex, 

THE MYSTIC STAR. A monthly magazine, devoted 
to Freemasonry and its Literature. Edited by Rev. W J. 
Chaplin and Sol. D. Bayless, P.G. M. Chicago, Ill., and 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. From the Editors. 

From Greorce W. Cuiips, Philadelphia :— 

AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE AND PUBLISH 
ERS’ CIRCULAR. October 24 and 16th. Two numbers. 
A very useful work, and well sustained. 


HALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH. October, 1865. 
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DECEMBER, 1865, 


CERTAINLY no falling off from the commencement of the 
year. If we claim any one thing for a specialty it is this, 
that we make, throughout the year, one number as good 
as another—always excepting the December and January 
numbers, which each contains an additional piate, that 
being the title-page for each volume of six numbers. With 
this exception, our subscribers find no difference. 

The following is a list of embellishments for this num- 
Wer. ‘The Christmas Tree,’’ a line engraving ; our Title- 
page of five tableaux: A Boy and Dog out in the Snow; 
Selling Christmas Greens, is in oue of the compartments ; 
smother is a double scene, a family engaged in the usual 
winter work; and above is represented, allegorically, a 
skating and sleighing party; again, we have an indoor 
scene, playing at forfeits; and, lastly, an outdoor snow- 
ball match on a moonlight night. All these subjects are 
well defined and well executed. Both this plate and 
“The Christmas Tree’’ were engraved by the Brothers 





Ifman, a most meritorious and deserving firm, and one 


ta.whom we like to pay a compliment. 

In addition to the above, by the latest arrival from Eu- 
rope, we have received and publish the following: A 
Robe Dress. The Mozart Wrap. The Polonaise. The 
Richelieu. The Raphael. The Pauline Jacket, and va- 
rious new and fashionable trimmings. This number is 
rich in novel and usefui embellishments. Amongst other 
seasonable matters isa Skating Bag, a Crochet Bib, and 
Paletét. 

In presenting this number to our friends and subscribers, 
the 426th monthly number of the Lady’s Bock, we would 
be recreant to our duty if we did not thank them, and 
that most truly and gratefully, for the long-continued 
patronage we have received —the only instance of:a 
magazine in this country ever attaining such a longevity. 
The connection between the publisher of “‘Godey”’ and 
his subscribers seems to partake more of a friendly than 
of a business connection, When any one isin trouble, they 
apply to us. Our advice is asked in hundreds of instances, 
whether it be on medical, matrimonial, or business mat- 
ters. We really could astound many, if our sacred honor 
were not at stake, by stating what kind of letters we re- 
ceive; but communications to us are as sacred as those 
existing between a doctor and his patient, or a priest and 
his penitent. Many complain that in our replies to cor- 
respondents we do not state the question asked. Our an- 
swer to this is that the questions are confidential, and the 
answer is only understood by the querist, as we intend 
it to be. We conclude by thanking our friends for their 
steady patronage of the Lady’s Book, and wishing them 
all a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

150,000 Copres.—Our edition for next year—judging 
from present appearances—wil! be the number we men- 
tion. Clubs pour in upon us to an extent that we never 
witnessed before, especially from the South, that have been 
deprived of their favorite magazine so long. Our orders 
from those who purchase to sell again are immense, 

ReaisteRED Letrers.—Any person who has the folly to 
send a registered letter must take the consequences of it. 
If a loss is reported to us—of a registered letter containing 
monuey—we shall take no notice of it. Let this be dis- 
tinctly understood. 





Dr. R. SHe.tron Mackenziz, of the Press of this city, 
in speaking of “the Cartoons” in our October number, 
saysi— 

In the October number of Godey’s Lady’s Tox we find, 
as frontispiece, a remarkably fine engraving representing 
five of the seven of Raphael’s Cartoons, the property of 
the British nation, and justly estimated for their high 
value among the world’s art treasures. The Cartoons 
here represented, in a miniature size, but with a delicacy 
of detail which the utmost skill of the graver has rarely 
attained, are The Death of Ananias; Paul Preaching at 
Athens; Sacrifice at Lystra; St. Peter Healing the Lame 
Man; and Elymas struck with Blindness. We can assure 
Godey’s multitudinous readers that, in this illustration, 
they have one of the best-executed engravings ever given 
with a periodical in any country.” 

In auother notice he says :— 

“It is the finest illustration yet presented with any 
monthly magazine here or elsewhere, to our knowledge.” 

We fiad that the Press is also getting tired of war 
stories. In noticing another periodical it says :— 

There are two stories of the war here, and we would 
suggest, as a nts the issue of a single number of 
ine without one. There is having too much of a good 
thing.”’ 


“Rizpan’s Ipors’’ is the title of the novel by Marion 
Harland, to be commenced in the January number. Maa 
rion Harland writes for no other magazine. 

For this kind of praise we are covetous. From thb 
Madison Republican :— 


Ay EXCELLENT Present.—As the season for making 
Christmas and New Year presents is close at hand, we 
would just say to our readers of the masculine gender, 
there is no neater present to be given to your wife, sister, 
or Jady friend—or one that they will prize higher—than 
Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1866. It isa magazine of high 
moral worth, the stories of which can be read aloud, to 
the entertainment and instruction of the whole family 
circle. The ladies all admire it. We never hear any of 
our lady friends speak of it, except in terms of the highegs 
praise. 


Ovr subscribers and friends are requested to favor us 
with any good notions or suggestions for subjects im 
teresting to the home circle, such as approved receipts 
for cooking, cleaning, etc., which may not be generally 
known, or have not hitherto been published. In this way 
much information may be rendered, which, published in 
a widely-cireulated magazine like the ‘‘Lady’s Book,” 
would prove most valuable to a large number of oar 
countrywomen. By thus taking a litile trouble, our 
correspondents would confer, in many cases, considerable 
benefits on their less well-informed sisters, imparting to 
inexperienced minds much useful knowledge which would 
otherwise be the property of but small sections of the 
community. ; 


Doveras JERROLD once said to an ardent young gem 
tleman, who was anxious to see himself in print: ‘*Be 
advised by me, young man, don't take down the shutters 
before there is something in the window.”’ 


Mrs. WasHincton Potts.—We regret that it was not in 
our power to give this story in the December numbesz. 
We miscalculated its length, and are obliged to defer the 
commencement of it until the January number, when a 
portion of it will be given, and the February number will 
contain the conclusion. Our Christmas stories take up so 
much room, that we could only have commenced it in De- 
cember and finished it in January, which would not have 
been just to those whose subscriptions expire with the 
December number. 


We continue in this number patterns particularly suit- 
ed for winter evening’s work. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway's Musical Monthly.—The December number 
is now ready, completing the third volume and the third 
year of our favorite Monthly. The contents include a 
brilliant and beautiful new transcription by the always 
popular Brinley Richards ; a new operatic Galopade ar- 
ranged in easy style for beginners; a new and beautiful 
song. It is the Hagr, or Leah’s Song, one of the most 
popular songs ever introduced into London musical cir- 
cles, and destined to be a favorite here; together with a 
complete Index and Title-page to the volume, for the con- 
venience of those who desire to have the year’s numbers 
bound. They make a splendid volume of lasting value. 

During the coming month we will continue our special 
offer as follows: We will send vo any address four back 
numbers of the Monthly on receipt of one dollar, with 
twelve cents added for prepayment of postage. This is 
below the subscription rate, and must induce large orders, 
especially from those who wish to see the work before 
subscribing to the new volume for next year. 

The Monthly for 1866.—The same general features 
Which have been so popular in past years of the Monthly, 
will be continued in 1866. It will be remembered that 
Holloway’s Musical Monthly is the only periodical pub- 
lished from engraved plates, and on sheet music paper, 
exactly as sheet music is published. Let our friends be 
at work now in securing names for their clubs. Every 
one getting up a club of six subscribers at $3 50 each, will 
receive a copy gratis the entire year. Single subscriptions 
$4. Address all orders te J. Starr Holloway, Publisher 
Musical Monthly, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. In no 
other way can the Monthly be had. A prospectus, giving 
complete information as to the plan of publication, terms, 
clubbing with the magazines, etc., will be sent free to any 
address on application. 

Holiday Gala Number.—We shall as usual open the 
new volume with a beautiful number prepared with es- 
pecial reference to the holiday season. Thousands of 
copies of this single number will be sold for Christmas 
presents. Ready early in December. Price 50 cents, and 
sent free of postage to any address on receipt. __ 

Bound Volumes.— Now ready, a few copies of the 
Monthly, volumes one, two, and three, for 1863, 1864, and 
1865, neatly bound. Price of each volume, $6 50, and 
sent free of postage on receipt of Price. In extra binding, 
morocco and gilt, $10 and $12. The volumes sold to- 
gether or separately. A splendid Christmas present. 

New Sheet Music.—Horace Waters, New York, pub- 
lishes the following new songs, each 30 cents. Beautiful 
Annie, sung by the Hutchinsons. The Voice of the Army, 
by Jas. G. Clark. Maryland’s Free; and Nellie Dear, 
Good-by, two songs by Fortune. O Meet Me, Dear Mo- 
ther, by Foster. A Gloom is Cast O’er all the Land, in 
memory of Mr. Lincoln. Famvous Oil Firms. Charleston 
is Ours. The Deserted Rebel Mansion. Jessie Lee, beau- 
tifal eong and chorus, as sung by Hovley’s Minstrels. 

Also, La Baladine, Caprice by Lysberg, 60 cents. Lul- 
laby, by Muller, 35. Alla Polacca, by same, 40. Dance 
des Odalisques, from Donizetti’s grand Opera of Don Se- 
bastian, 60. Fantasie Brilliante, from same opera, $1. 
Transcription Brilliante, from Verdi's La Forza del Des- 
tino, 60. (Both these last are by Muller, and are for good 
players.) Polka, from La Forza, by Villanova, 35. Irene, 
fine Polka Pathetique, by Konrad Treuer, 50. Gaetana 
Mazourka, by Ketterer, 60. Boutaen-Train, Galop de 
Concert, by same, 60. (These two are also for -good 
players: they are showy and beautiful pieces.) 

. Orders for music to be sent addressed as above, to 
be J. Strang HoLioway. 





We give the following letter entire. We could not 
suppress one word of it except the name of the writer. 
We thank her most heartily for her kindly expressed 
feeling :— 

Penna. 


To Mr. L. A. Goper. My Dear Frrexp: Your name tg 


a household word, and we feel quite well acquainted with 
you; although not one of my family have ever had the 
pleasure of seeing you. 

Eagerly each month we look for your Book as we would 
for a letter or message from an absent friend. For 
twenty years it has been received hete by one or another 
member of the family. A lone time it was 
from W——’s book-store, and then it came as a premium 
from the Agricultural Society ; and still it comes. We 
would as soon think of stopping off the bread and butter 
as stopping ‘* Godey’s y’s Book.” During all this 
time not one number has been torn or destroyed in any 
way. I wish you could see them as they stand side by 
side, neatly bound with the name of the family stamped 
in gilt letters on the back. They have afforded us many 
hours of pleasant: reading and much information, and 
stand there as way-marks ang the years of our pil- 
grim here. As each new volume is put upon the 
shelf, it tells us we are one year nearer the grave. 

I often wonder to myself, when our family are e, 
entirely gone, who will come to these; and if they 
will cherish them as we do. I know they can never feel 
the tender affection for them, but it is sad to think they 
may be abused and neglected. To me, they call to me- 
mory days of pain and = endured by an only sister, 
the darling of the family. And could the smile that 
brightens the sad face when your Book comes, be seen by 
you, oh, it would be some compensation for all the labor 
your profession demands of you. 

I thank you; kind friend, for all you are doing and 
have done for the women of our land. Your reward must 
come from God alone; earth cannot give it. 

With many sincere wishes for good health and a long 
life to my friend Godey. T. 


Mostc Recetvep from D. P. Faulds, Louisville, Ky<— 

Mrs. Norton's “ Bingen on the Rhine.”’ 

** Katie’s Secvet.”’ 

ArtHor’s Home Macaztye is the monthly that we 
recommend to those who want a cheaper magazine than 


the Lady’s Book. 


Receipt ror MARBLE CaKE.—Snueh is the circulation of 
the Lady’s Book, that if we ask a receipt for anything, we 
receive more than we can publish. In this case we give, 
under the proper head, three receipts, and the remainder 
we will send to the lady who made the request upon send- 
ing usastamp. We once advertised in our columns for a 
certain number of the Book, and we received enough to 
make a small edition. 


ANOTHER SWINDLE.—The Bucyrus (0.) Journal sayse— 


“For the last month or more there have been daily calls 
at the post-office for Godey's Lady's Book and other maga- 
zines, which had recently been subscribed and paid for to 
a travelling agent. These persons are now just begin- 
ning to realize the fact that they have been swindled out 
oftheir money. This travelling swindler had made up a 
club of over sixty names for Godey’s Lady's Book at $2 
each, besides numerous other subscriptions. Will people 
ever learn sense? This is an old dodge, and we are sur- 
prised that people who take the papers can thus be imposed 
upon.” 

The old story. Offering the Book at lees than pub- 


lisher’s prices. 


Nostiity on tue Stace.—Hon. Louis Wingfield, son of 
the Marchioness of Londonderry, is a regular actor at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre. 


Back Numpers or THE Lapy’s Boox.—As pur work is 
electrotyped, we can furnish numbers for several back 
years, Our Southern subscribers who were not supplied 
with their numbers from July to December, 1861, can 
have them sent on application. 
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od Cis. Onto. 
¥ Dear Mr. Gopgr: We cannot do without the Lady's 
Book. Send it aguin and again, I had no difficulty in 
making up my club, and had I not met with an accident, 
I could have got twice as many. V.R. 
Dear Sin: When! first sent to you forthe Lady's Book, 
I was the only subscriber in this place, it had never been 
heard of here. Benighted people, you will say; but re- 
member, ours is a new town. We now number twenty in 
all, and we all like the work, and all mean to continue. 
For my own part, I would rather go without a bonnet 
than not have my favorite. Send as soon as an ~, 


Dear Gover: I again send you my club; we all con- 
sider the Lady’s Book the greatest publication of the 
country. Your patterns, fashions, reading, and meoripte, 
are far superior to all others. M. H. O. 


We could publish hundreds of others if we had room, 
but we have not. The voice of the Press—we published 
in our November number. 


A Curisrmas Pre oy tHe Otpew Trvs.—James, Earl of 
Lortsdale, seut a Christmas pieto King George III., which 
contained 2 rw 2 tame ducks, 2 turkeys, 4 fowls, 6 
pigeons, 6 wild ducks, 3 teals, 2 starlings, 12 partridges, 
15 woodcocks, 2 Guinea fowls, 3 snipe, 6 plovers, 3 water- 
hens, 1 wild goose, 1 curlew, 46 yellowhammers, 15 spar- 
rows, 15 chaffinches, 2 larks, 4 thrushes, 12 fieldfares, 6 
blackbirds, 20 rabbits, 1 leg of veal, half a ham, 3 bushels 
of flour, and 2 stones of butter. It weighed 22 stones, was 
carried to London in a two-horse wagon, and if not as 
dainty as the celebrated pie containing four-and-twenty 
blackbirds, which, when the pie was opened, began to 
sing, it was, at all events, a “‘dish to set before a king.”’ 


1866.—We make no rash promises for the coming year; 
but if our experience and tact will not enable us to make 
a better Lady’s Book than any one else, and even exceed 
our previous efforts, then we will resign at the end of the 
year. 


Make vp Your Civss according to the terms published 
on the cover. Remember that the Lady’s Béok is the best 
work for ladies published in this country. Any person 
with a very little trouble can get up a club for the Book. 
We have frequently been so informed by ladies—the work 
is so popular. Clubs must be for the Lady's Book alone. 

Missine Numpers.—Subscribers, take wmotice! When 
you miss a number, write at once for it. We are not 
bound to supply numbers when you renew your sub- 
scriptions—numbers that you have lost by lending or 
otherwise. You say to us that you did not receive them. 
Well, then, send for them at once, when you miss them, 
and we shall be better satisfied in supplying them. 

A Docror’s Reason.—A practitioner being asked by his 
patients why he put upso many ingredients into his pre- 
scriptions, issaid to have answered, more facetiously than 
Laer erm & “In order that the disease may take 
which it likes wy 

Postrace on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter :— 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, are yeariy, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received, 

ParticvuLaR Noricgs To tae Bispers oF THE Lapr's 
Boox.—Please give the Fashion-plate a double turn be- 
fore binding. It will thus escape cutting when the edges 
are trimmed. 

Sescimen Numpens.—We vill send a specimen number 
om receipt of 25 cents. 





Taz Possessions or AN Exouisn NopLeman. Tae Late 
Dvuxe oy NorrHUMBERLAND.—The duke’s possessions in 
Northumberland comprised 3000 acres of woodlands, 
116,200 acres of hill pasture, grass lands, etc., 38,900 acres 
of tillage occupation, and 4700 waste, seashore, rock, etc., 
in all 162,800 acres. Daring his poco ne | his grace, down 
to the Ist of January, 1864, had expended 35,6897. in roads 
and bridges, 308,3962. 12¢. 9d. in building cottages, etc., 
and 176,582/. 4s. in drainage upon his vast estates; up- 
wards of 1000 cottages have been either built or put into 

ood repair. While improving the homesteads of his 

mers and the cottages of his laborers, the deceased 
nobleman had expended a quarter of a million sterling 
upon the Prudhoe Tower and other extensive works at 
Alnwick Castle, and his great scheme of Church exten- 
sion, just completed before his lamented death, has in- 
volved an outlay of 100,000, His grace was very anxious, 
when he found his health was failing, to completea large 
and magnificent scheme that he had long contemplated, 
for the education of the children of fishermen and seamen 
on the coast of Northumberland, and it is stated that the 
endowment of schools in the villages of Whitley, Tyne- 
mouth, Percy Main, and at North Shields, was completed 
shortly before his death. The Duke of Northumberland 
built the Tyne Sailor’s Home at a cost of upwards of 7000/. 
He also established lifeboats and lifeboat stations at Haux- 
ley, Tynemoutb, Cullercoats, and Newbiggin, and was a 
munificent supporter of all the local charities. 


Mrs. Betua Z. Spencer has become one of the proprie- 
tors of the Saturday Evening Post, and will continue to 
make as good a paper now that she is a proprietress, as 
she did while only editor; perhaps better, as her interest 
is greatly increased. 


Ovr readers may congratulate themselves. upon the 
music in this year’s numbers, and may thank our musical 
editor, J. Starr Holloway, for the rich treat he has given 
them. Weare pleased to find that Holloway’s Musical 
Monthly is so successful, 


Postat Monry Orpers.—Apply to your postmaster for 
@ postal money order. No more losses by mail. 

“The postal money order system just established by 
law provides that no meney order shall be issued for any 
sum less than $1 nor more than $30. All persons who 
receive money orders are required to pay therefor the fol- 
lowing charges or fees, viz.: For an order for $1, or for 
any larger sum but not exceeding $10, the sum of 10 cents 
shall be charged and exacted by the postmaster giving 
such order; for an order of more than $10, and not ex- 
ceeding $20, the charge shall be 15 cents; and for every 
order exceedigg $20 a fee of 20 cents shall be charged.” 


CLUBBING With MaGaAzinres.—We have no club with 
any magazine or newspaper except Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine. One copy of Godey’s Lady’s Book and one copy 
of Arthur will be sent one year on receipt of $4 50. 

Our Superior NEEDLEs.—We have made arrangements 
by which we can continue to furnish the ladies’ favorite 
needles for 40 cents per 100 and a 3 cent stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. This is much cheaper than they can be 
purchased elsewhere, and the needles are of a much finer 
quality, The demand is so great for them that it is the 
business of one person in our office to attend to the orders, 
We resume again at little profit to ourselves, but we are be 
anxious that our subscribers should be supplied with a 
superior article. 

Freiaut oN LETTERS AND Premivm on Drarrs.—We 
want our subscribers distinctly to understand, that when 
they send their letters by express company they must 
pay the freight. We advise our subscribers to remit by 
mail a post-office order or a draft payable to the order of 
L. A. Godey, Should cither be lost, it can be renewed 
without loss to the sender. 
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NUMSKULL.—A DRAMATIC CHARADE IN THREE 
ACTS, 
BY BELPHEGOR. 
Dramatis Persona, 


Mr. MapLe, an artist. 
Jcupex Square, his friend. 
Jenivy, Maple’s servant. 
Maxis, Jeridy's inamorata. 





ACT 1.—NUM. (NUMB.) 
Scenp—A Studio. Enter Map.e with letter. 


Maple. A letter from Easel! what has he to say? 
(Breaks seal and reads.) 


“My Dear Mapie: Iam about commencing my long- 
contemplated Shakspearian scene. Please send me the 
man from whom you thought I could paint a good fvol, 
and believe me to be studiously yours. EAasEL. 


“P.8. I am through with the skull; do you want it?” 


Ha! ha! poor Easel, he is always about commencing 
some picture or other, but who ever heard of him finish- 
ing one! I'll answer his note, though, and gratify him 
by sending him my servant Jeridy to make a fool of. 
Bits and writes.) There! that’!l do; now for Jeridy. 
(Bince and rings bell.) 


Enter Jznrpy. 


derry—why, what are you shaking about? 

Jeridy. Been shaking about ten mipates, sir. Shovelled 
the snow off the walk, sir; and felt remarkably cold ever 
since, sir. 

Maple. Walk around until you're warm. Here, take 
this letter over to Mr, Easel, the artist. Should he ask 
vou to sit‘an hour orso, while he paints a picture, tell 
him that I’ve given you permission to stay as long as he 
Kikes to keep you; do you understand ? 

Jeridy. Yes, sir. 

Maple. You had better start immediately. (Ezit.) 

Jeridy. Mr. Easel, the artist! that’s where my Maria 
is localized—and I'm so confounded cold. My fingers is 
numb, and my toes is numb, and my nose is numb, and 
my earsis numb. I’m numb all over, even te my heart. 
Ah! how cana fellow visit the Maria of his affections with 
a lump of ice in his buzuam? Ha! is that a bottle that I 
see before me? It is. Is there ee in it? There 
are. Let us drink. (Emptiecs bottle.) Ha! that thaws 
ene out. Jeridy is himself again. Hem! professional 
advice. To prevent numbness, keep out of the cold. To 
cure numbness, ‘go in’’ to the whiskey. (Eait.) 


ACT II.—SKULL 
Scenz--A Kitchen. Enter Jexipy an@ Maria. 


Maria. Aud what brings you here, Jerry? 

Jeridy. Business. 

Maria. What business? 

Jeridy. The business of a letter, which is to be delivered 
wato whom ‘it is directed. 

Maria. 1 knew that without you telling me. 

Jeridy. Did you? Then how remarkably foolish it was 
ef you to ask. 

faria. You've been drinking, Jerry, or you wouldn't 

talk so to me. 

Jeridy. Wouldn't 1? *Course I would, when you're so 
inquisitive. 

aria. If you don't tell me what business you have 

with my master, I'll never speak another word to you. 

Jeridy. I’ve told you as much as I know myself. 

Maria. Do you pretend to say you have no idea of what 
8 written in that Jetter? 

J . I do pretend, and it’s the truth, the whole 
trath, and nothing but the truth. 

Do you never read your master’s letters? 

Jeridy. Never. 

Maria. And why don’t you read ’em? 

Jeridy. ’Cause | ain't a woman. 

Maria. Oh, you scamp! But one of these days you'll 
eome to an untimely end. 

Jeridy. ‘Count of not reading, eh? 

Maria. You're right, and I could tell you a story— 

Jeridy. Well, tell me a story. 

Maria, Get a chair and I will. (They get chairs and 
ett) Once upon a time— 
Jeridy. Stop! Is there any whiskey in the house? 








Maria. None. 

Jeridy. Go on, then. 

Maria. Once upon a time— 

Jeridy. You'd better let me take up this letter first. 

Maria. When I'm through with my story. Once upon 
a time— 

Jeridy. Ar-chisser, (Sneezes.) 

Maria. Jerry, if you interrupt me once more, I'll give 
up the ay sy yeu too. 

Jeridy. ‘ta fellow sneeze? Ge on. 

Maria. Once upon a time there was a young man who 
served an Ogress— 

Jeridy. A which? 

Maria. Au Ogress, do you know what that is? 

Jeridy. No. 

Maria. An Ogress is the wife of an Ogre. Do you 
know what an Ogre is? 

Jeridy. The husband of an Ogress, I suppose. 

Maria. An Ogre isa giant that lives on human flesh— 
isn’t it nasty? 

Jeridy. 1 don’t know, never tasted any. 

Maria. Oh, you wretch! Well, the hated this 
qoung man like everything, and resolved one day to have 

im killed. So she wrote a letter and gave it to him, and 
told him to take it and give it to her brother, who was « 
very cruel Ogre, indeed. He lived several miles off, and 
the young man went to him and gave him the letter; and 
guess what the letter said? 

Jeridy. What did it say? 

Maria. It said: “The bearer has offended me; cut off 
his head and. send it to me, that I may know he is dead.”’ 
Wasn't it awful? 

Jeridy. Suppose, Maria, you read this letter before I 
take it up to your master? 

Maria. | think it would be a wise thing. (Takes letter, 
opens it, and reads, both standing.) 


Mr Dear Ease: The bearer is the individual to whom 
Ialluded. Take his head; his body is too well formed to 
answer your purpose. Yours, in haste, MAPLE. 


“P. 8. Send me the skull.”’ 
(Maria screams and falls in chair ; Jerry stands con- 
‘ow 


nded. 

Jeridy. Take his head! Send me the skull! head— 
skull—my head—my skull. (Falls in chair.) 

Maria. O Jerry! 

Jeridy. O Maria! 

Maria. Isn't it good I opened that letter? 

Jeridy. Precious good for my poor skull. 

Maria. What do you suppose he wants with your 
skull? 

Jeridy. He don’t care a snap for my skull, ‘tis my lif 
he wants. (Rising.) But he sha’n’t haveit. I'll have 
the law on him! (Going.) 

Maria. What.are you guing to do, Jerry? 

Jeridy. I'll tell you what I’m going to do! I’m going 
to have the man of blood arrested, tried, condemned, and 
executed. That’s whati’m about. (Ezit.) 

Maria. Poor Jerry! how wild he acts; the excitement 
has cracked his skull, sure. (Ezit.) 


ACT III. 
Scens—Same as in first act. Mavrwe before a picture. 


Maple. Now, to puta few finishing touches tothe “ Last 
of the Bourbons ;”’ but fir-t I°ll steady my brush with a 
mouthful of yon nerve-fixer. (Goes to le, finds it 
empty.) Hem! a duplication—the last of the Bourbon on 
a smaller scale. I must provide it with a successor. 

Goes to closet, gets another le and takes a drink ; sets 
le on table.) Hum! now to work. 


Enter suddenly, Juper ie. Ree by Jernivy and 
ARIA. 


Judge. Ha! Maple, do I see you? 

Maple. Why, Judge, is it possible! and to what do I 
owe the pleasure of your presence? 

Judge. To youseld, sir, te yourself. You are a preity 
fellow to run around loose, you are. 

Maple. Elucidate. 

Julies. Listen. (Addressing Jeridy.) Man, is this the 
individual? 

Jeridy. That’s him—look out! he may shy that paint- 
brush at your head. 

Judge. You are positive, sir, that this is the individual? 

Jeridy. Remarkably positive. What a villanous-look- 
ing chap he is, now that I see him right! 

Judge. And you received thig letter from him this 
morning? 
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Jeridy. I did. You'll see the marks of my fingers on 
the ontside. 

Judge. You were told to deliver it to Mr, Easel? 

Jeridy. Yes, sir. 

Judge. But instead of so doing, you opened it and made 
yourself acquainted with the coutents ? 

Jeridy. I don’t own to the credit of opening it; Maria 
opened it; Maria read it; ‘twas Maria what saved my life. 
—a Saved your life, Jerry! why, who attempted to 

e it? 

Jeridy. No you don't! no you don’t! that game ain't 
a going todo. Pertended ignorance is squelched by facts. 
ey “P. 8. Send me the skull,” 
ie a Is the man mad! Judge, what is the meaning 

is . 

Judge. I'll tell you. You see, my dear Maple, every 
profession has its technical terms, which by the ignorant 
are oft-times received in the strictest literal sense. Now, 
sir, a letter which you placed in your servant’s hands this 
morning, was by him opened, and reading what was 
therein written, he placed upon it his own construction. 
Very naturally he was intensely frightened, and he came 
to me declaring you had a design upon his life. Reading 
the letter, I perceived his mistake, and accompanied him 
here that I might have the pleasure of seeing his confi- 
dence restored a4 an explanation from you. 

Maple. Which cheerfully I will give. Come here, 
Jerry. Jerry, you are a sad numskull, and you will own 
the same when you hear whatI haveto say. Mr. Easel 
intended to painta picture. I thought your face would 
serve as a model for one of the characters in the painting. 
I therefore sent you to him, te)ling him, in the letter I sent 
by you, to “take your head,” in other words, to paint 
your head. 

Jeridy. 1 am a numskull, sure enough. (Sinks into 
chair and mechanically taking bottle, drinks.) 

Maria. But the skull! 

phe 5 (Jumping up.) But the skull! 

Maple. I will explain that to your satisfaction. Mr. 
Easel had finished painting Hamlet in the soliloquy over 
Yorick’s skull, and offered to let me have the skull he had 
— as @ model, which offer I accepted, saying in the 

etter— 

Jeridy. “P. 8, Send ine the skul!.’’ What an ass I’ve 
-—_ of myself. I think I’ll mind my own business after 


8. 
Judge. A sensible resolution, Jerry ; adhere to it, 
Curran. 


SOME HINTS. 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it; or a Post-oflice order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffi- 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you want your book sent to another post-office, state 
to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once fur it; don’t wait until the end of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘‘ Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signa- 
‘are be written so that they can be easily made out. 

The postage on the Lady’s Book is 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
to the office where it is received. 


Of all American periodicals received in Canada, the 
preference is given, in our opinion, to Godey.—Brockvilie 
Canadian. \ 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


CHILD’S HYMN. 


At night, my mamma comes: up stairs ; 
She comes to hear me say my prayers, 
And while I'm sitting on her knee, 
She always kisses little me. 


Before she takes away the light, 

She tucks the blanket smooth and tight, 
And all around my ay head 

She draws the curtains of my bed. 


I heard her walk across the floor, 

And softly shut the nursery door; ’ 
And then I cried with all my might, 
**Good-night, my dear mamma, good-night.”* 


That dear mamma, so sweet and mild, 

I heard her say: ‘**God bless my child ;* 
And always, when she goes away, 
These are the words I hear her say. 


Oh! what a happy child am I, 
Whilst in my little bed I lie, 
Blest by a mother’s tender love, 
And by a holy God above. 


A CHRISTMAS PASTIME. 
THE GYPSIES. 


Tis will prove a very amusing and merry game, if 
conducted well, which will = entirely upon the wit 
and cleverness of the actors. The persons who invite the 
party must select—some days previously—one gentleman 
and two ladies to represent gypsies, and these must not be 
known to the guests till after the performance. They will 
have time to study their parts. If the house has two rooms 
separated by folding-doors, the smaller can be appropri- 
ated for a tent, etc., and, as evergreens will be plentifal, 
it may be very tastefully decorated to represent a gypsies’ 
encampment, their tent being at the entrance of a wood or 
copse. It can easily be erected against a wall, and a 
covering thrown over it, as the gypsies need not go under 
it, but recline themselves before it. They must prepare 
suitable dresses, and slightly color their faces to appear 
tanned. When the evening arrives, they must be fully 
prepared. Possibly the guests may take tea before the 

rformance, the hostess taking care not to forget them. 

hen the repast is over, the host may say: ‘* Well, friends, 
how shall we amuse ourselves?” His wife leaves the 
room, goes into the other by a side door, and throws open 
the folded ones. The party appear electrified at the novel 
sight; the gypsies do not allow them time for considera- 
tion, but jump up. The male, taking possession of a 
young lady, compliments her on her beauty, and begs her 
to let him tell her fortune. His companions select young 
gentlemen, and they are told marvellous things, The 
host should have invited at least one decided old bachelor, 
two the better. Then the gypsy lasses must praise up- 
matrimony, telling them they would be caught at last, 
and in their old days rock the cradle, and sing to their 
son and heir; may even give a description of their in- 
tended wives, describing some of the ladies present, which 
will cause s great deal of mirth, After the game is fin- 
ished, the gypsies are invited to supper. They do not 
change their dress, but keep incog. during the evening, 
and after the guests have left, change their dresses, and. 
set off themselves in a car. 


PORCO, OR ITALIAN BLIND-MAN’S BUFF. 


SEVERAL persons, male and female, join hands so as to: 
form acircle, and one person, who is blindfolded, is placed 
in the centre, with a small stick in his or her hand. The 
players dance round the hoodwinked person, who tries to 
touch one of them with the wand, and if he succeed’, the 
ring of people stops. The player then grunts like a pig— 
hence the name of the game—crows, or imitates some 
animal, and the person touched must endeavor to imitate 
the noise as closely as possible, without discovering his 
or herself. If the party touehed is discovered, then the 
hoodwinked player transfers the bandage and the stick to 
that player, and takes the vacant place in the ring of per- 
sons, who once more resume their dance, until another 
player is touched. 


The Lady's Book has no competitors in its Time—it is 
always ahead of all rivals.—Riohmond (Ind.) Jeffer- 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by \saac H. Hosss, Architect, Philadelphia. 
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Fira. Story.—A hall, 8 feet by 21 feet 6 inches; B par- 
lor, 14 feet 9 inches by 16 feet ; C library, 15 feet by 15 feet ; 
D living-room, 21 feet 5 inches by 14 feet 6 inches; E back 
parlor, 14 feet 9 inches by 13 feet; F rear hall; G porch, 
9 feet by 19 feet 9 inches; H dining-room, 13 feet by 16 
feet 3 inches; I kitchen, 12 feet 9 inches by 13 feet 5 inch- 
es; K porch, 13 feet 4 inches by 6 feet 8 inches. 

Second Story —L dressing-room ; M chamber, 14 feet by 
15 feet ; N chamber, 15 feet by 13 feet 9 inches; O cham- 
ber, 36 feet 8 inches by 14 feet 6 inches; P chamber, 15 
feet by 12 feet 5 inches; R hall, 8 feet by 11 feet; Scham- 
ber, 16 feet 3 inches by 13 feet; T bath-room, 5 feet 9 
inches by 8 feet 3 inches; U bedroom, 7 feet 3 inches by 
12 feet 9 inches; V stair hall. 
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Human Davupaes.—When a man is patient, and humble, 
and contented with little, he is almost invariably the butt 
and the drudge of others. Every one is acquainted with 
some big-headed, ungainly, meek, easy-tempered human 
donkey, who runs errands, lends money, amuses children, 
hangs pictures, sees old maids home, sleeps on the shake- 
down, goes outside the omnibus in the rain to obliges 
lady, and generally does everything he is asked to do by 
his sharper and more selfish neighbors.— Dickens’ All the 
Year Round. 

Tue last novelty in fashionable bonnets is thus de 
scribed by a Parisian writer :— 


** Madame de Z——’s bonnet consisted of two ounces of 

Id beaten into @ band, and four square inches of black 
ace, the whole to conclude with a gold button, which 
fastened one end of the lace over the other.’’ 
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LADIES OF THE NORTHWEST!! 
Your attention is respectfully called to the unsurpassed 
STYLES, QUALITY, 2nd Frinisn, of 
BURGER’S 
CELEBRATED 
French Pattern 


CORSETS. 
Manufactured in 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


Diplomas and First Premiums awarded, wherever ex- *” 
hibited. 

Tiieir extensive use in Detroit, Chicago, Cineinnatt, 
Cleveland, and other cities proves their merits. — 

A PERFECT FiT always insured by sending measures of 
Bust, Waist, Arm, and Front desired. 1 

For Price List, ete., address 

F, ALONZO BURGER, 
Corset MANUFACTURER, 


Discount to the Trade. Detroit, Mich. 


Tar AMERICAN ORGANS for parlor and church pur- 
poses are undoubtedly the best instrument now before the 
public. The following, from the well-known organist of 
New York, tells its own story :— 


From Groree Wasnpourse Morea, Organist of Grace 
Church, and Middle Dutch Reformed Church, N. Y. 


The near approach to the Pipe or Organ tone attained 
by Messrs. 8S. D. & H. W. Smrru, in the voicing of their 
American Organs, united with their prompt and reliable 
action, entitles them to the FinstT RANK among this class 
of instruments. I cheerfully recommend them to pur- 
chasers, either for parlor, hall, or chapel use. 


Orders for these Organs should be directed to the whole- 
sale agent, Stperia Ort, 748 Broadway, New York. 
What matchless beauty lingers on every glossy wave 
and riplet of her lovely hair. 


IVINS’ PATENT HAIR 
CRIMPERS, 


For crimping and waving 
ladies’ hair. No heat used 
and no injury to the hair. 

They are put up in beau- 
tifully lithographed boxes 
containing one set (1 doz.) 
assorted lengtha, with fuli 
directions for use accom‘ 
panying each box. 

No lady’s toilet is com- 

: plete without them. For 
sale throughout the country. Retailers will be supplied 
by any first-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston. Manufactured only by E. Ivins, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Tue Homan Face Drvinz.’’—What of the Features? 
A long Nose, a short Nose, a blant Nose, ora sharp Nose; 
what does it indicate? Blue Eyes, Gray Eyes, Black 
Eyes; Auburn Hair, Brown Hair, Black Hair, Red Hair, 
Cheeks, Chins, Lips, with dimples in them; what do 
they signify? See the ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, published by Messrs. FowLer & WeExzs, 389 
Broadway, New York. Only 20 cents a- number, or $2 a 





year, sent by first post. 


Tue instrument known as the CABINET ORGAN is 
quite as great an improvement upon the melodeon, intro- 
duced some twenty years ago, or its successor, the har- 
monium, as a concert grand piano-forte of to-day is over 
the imperfect pianos in vogue a quarter of a century since. 
The melodeon lost favor from a lack of capacity for ex- 
pression. Its music was monotonous to a degree annuy- 
ing to cultivated ears. The harmonium was an improt¥e- 
ment upon the melodeon, but still failed to satisfy to the 
extent demanded by its use in chapels, schoolrooms, or 
halls, as a support to choral singing. Within a couple of 
years, Messrs. Mason & Hamuin, who have always taken 
the lead in this country as manufacturers of reed instru- 
ments, have succeeded in largely overcoming the defeats 
noticed in instruments of this class.— New York World. 


FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 


“Bravty,” says the modern proverb, ‘‘is but skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion; for let 
any individual—maleor female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the use 
of “‘UpnAm’s Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher”’ the 
desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upnam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,"’ and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8. 0. 
UpHam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. < 


THE MAGIC RUFFLE COMPANY 


Begs leave to call attention to the accompanying Trade- 
Mark, to be found on each box and each piece of Genvinx 
Maaic Rurrie. All Ruffles, of 
whatever name, rot having this 
Trade-Mark, are worthless iimi- 
tations and infringements on 
the Company's Patents. Tue 
Genuive Macic RvuFries are 
put up full six yards in each 
piece, and twelve pieces in 
each box. They are carefuily 
made, are of the best material, 
give perfect satisfaction in use, and are sold as low as 
goods of such quality can be afforded. For sale by the 
principal jobbers and retailers throughcut the United 
States. “Manufactured only by Taz Maaic Rurrie Com- 
Pany, No. 95 Chambers Street, New York City. 


SKELETON LEAVES AND PHANTOM FLOWERS. 


‘*It is printed on elegant paper, with carefully executed 
engravings, and typographical execution of great beauty. 
This treatise gives full and careful instruction in the art 
of skeletonizing leaves, commencing with the proper 
selection of varieties, and following up with the various 
processes of preparation to the phantom bouquet. There 
is an endless source of amusement and instruction pro- 
vided here, which must be fascinating to al! who pursue 
it. This book, and its companion, Wax-Flowers, issued 
in the same style by the same publishers, give a fund of 
information, which, if followed, will largely increase 
botanical knowledge. We commend it to our readers.’’ 
—AHorticulturist. 

Also teaches how to preserve natural flowers in all 
their fresh beauty. Price, $2. Published by J. E. Tirrox 
& Co., Boston, who will send it post-paid. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
ont of post-marks. 

E. G.—Sent eye-glasses September 21st. 

H. W. T.—Sent carmine 2ist. 

E. McL.—Sent box by Adams's express 23d. 

Mrs. C. H, B.—Sent dress elevator 25th. 

Miss E. A. R.—Sent curls by Adams's express 25th. 

Miss L. D. G.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 26th. 

J. B. C.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 27th. 

W. D. A.—Sent lead comb 27th. 

R. D, R.—Sent box by Adams’s express 28th. 

Miss L. M. 0.—Sent box by Harnden’s express 28th, 

Miss A. L.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. F. E. M.—Sent patterns 29th. 

H. E. W.—Sent box by Adams's express 30th. 

Mrs. J. M. 8.—Sent envelopes and paper 30th. 

W. 8.—Sent pattern 30th. 

Mrs. H. 8. F.—Sent India-rubber gloves 30th. 

Mrs. J. J. 8.—Sent pattern 30th. 

F. H. N.—Sent patterns 30th. 

R, A. H.—Sent hair-pin by express October 2d. 

Mrs, M. L. 8.—Sent pattern 5th 

Mrs. W. E. C.—Sent patterns 5th. 

Miss L. T.—Sent pattern Sth. 

Je C. G.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 5th. 

Mrs. C. J. T.—Sent hair crimpers 5th, 

Mrs. J. 8. H.—Sent hair crimpers 5th. 

Mrs. L. W. 8.—Sent pattern 6th. : 

Miss 8. M. 8.—-Sent ribbon, silk, and needle 6th. 

Mrs. J. 8. M.—Sent hair crimpers 9th. 

A. R. E.—Sent lace collar 9th. 

Mrs. G. H.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Mrs. J. 8. D.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Miss A. E, 8.—Sent articles by express 9th. 

Mrs. 8. McN.—Sent bonnet in leather box by Adams's 
express 9th. 

R. T. McG.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Mrs. B.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Mrs, W. T. E.—Sent pattern llth, 

M. E. H.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Mrs. W. E. D.—Sent lead comb llth 

J. C, E.—Sent lead comb llth 

Miss 8. V.—Sent lead comb 11th. 

Miss A. E. C.—Sent zephyr 13th. 

Mrs. 0. T.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 13th. 

C. A.—Sent hair dress by Adams’s express 14th. 

Mrs. P. F.—Sent pattera 17th. 

P. A. G.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. A. B. B.—Sent curls and India-rabber gloves, by 
Adams's express 17th. 

8. McL.—Sent hair crimpers 19th. 

E. McLein.—Sent bonnet blocks by express 19th. 

Mrs. J. M. Van A.—Sent corsets 19th. 

H. R. P.—We are the oldest. We published the first 
number in July, 1830. The December number makes 
thirty-five year and siz months. We were the first pro- 
prietor, and said proprietorship has never been changed. 
There is no other magazine as old as ours by at least 
twenty years. The name is pronounced as if spelled 
Go-dee—the accent on the first syl'able. 

8. A. C.—That will be the only one published. Shall 
be pleased to receive the receipts. 





E. H., Nashville, T.—Any druggist will understand 
what you want. See U. 8. Dispensatory and Parrish’s 
Practical Pharmacy. ; 

Myrtle.—Thank you for the receipts. Address John J. 
Dyer & Co., Boston, Mass., for the work you want. We 
are not “eure’’ about your first question. 

Eveline.—The magazine you refer to is not now pub- 
lished. 

E, B.—To darken the hair. 

Helena.—The acceptance of a gentleman’s portrait does 
not include the acceptance of the original. If you think 
that the portrait is offered with any such design, decline 
it, if you mean to decline him. 

Huntington, L. J.—J. B. Lippincott & Co. furnish it, 
bound in cloth, $5 per volume. Seven volumes now 
published. Address them for any further particulars. 
We do not send books by mail. ys 

Mrs. C. J. M—The magazine you mention was pub- 
lished in New York City. The firm that published it 
failed and disappeared. Wedon't believe you can geta 
copy of it, unless you can ascertain who printed it. Look 
if the printer's name is on the magazine. 

Z. H. P.—It is a plain stitch, commonly called “cat 
stitch,’’ worked in black. . 

Yours, in a quandary.—Slippers, sleeve buttons, studs, 
worked suspenders, scarf pin, braided smoking-cap. 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jew- 
elry, envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given 

Orders, accompanied by chécks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order wiil be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nots 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A, T. Stewart & Co., 
New. York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebratad establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell's, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
DECEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Evening-dress of rich white corded silk, 
trimmed with a black velvet open band. The opera 
cloak is of rose-colored poplin, trimmed with a cord sewed 
on in seallops. "The hood is lined with white satin, and 
made sufficiently large to wear over the head. The hair 
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is crimped, and arranged in a waterfall at the back. The 
coiffure consists of detached pink flowers stuck through 
the hair. ; 

Fig. 2.—Visiting-dress of blue gros grains. Theupper 
skirt is in the tunic style, and of a lighter shade of silk 
than the lower skirt. The edge is cut in deep points, and 
finished with a cord and tassels. The sash and bertha 
are of the darkest shade of silk, and finished with tassels. 
Bonnet of white satin, trimmed*with gold-color chenille 
curd and a deep fall of point lace. The inside trimming 
is formed of a gold cord, & red rose, and blonde lace. 

Fig. 3.—Little boy’s suit of crimson poplin, trimmed 
with velvet to match. White linen collar and under- 
sleeves. Polish boots of white kid. . 

Fig. 4.—Dress of brown Irish poplin, trimmed with a 
brown velvet edged with lace, and arranged in a pattern. 
Sleeveless jacket of black corded silk, trimmed with 
velvet bands, fancy buttons, and a jet fringe. Belt of 
black velvet, fastened with a jet clasp. The hair is ar- 
ranged in upright puffs in front, ard in a waterfall at the 
back. Long ear-rings of silver. 

Fig. 5.—White crépe dress over white silk. The skirt 
is edged with six narrow flounces, bound with canary- 
colored silk. The bertha on the corsage is trimmed with 
ruffles to match the skirt. Sash of rich silk, looped on the 
left side, and fastened in a large bow near the edge of the 
skirt. The coiffure consists of tufts of yellow flowers 
with foliage. 

Fig. 6.—Promenade suit of purple poplin, trimmed on 
the edge of the skirt with a band of Hudson Bay Sable. 
Bands of the same are carried up each side of the dress. 
The corsage is made with a basque edged with fur. The 
epaulettes and sleeve trimmings are also of fur. A paie- 
tét of purple poplin, trimmed with a band of far, is worn 
with the dress. The hair is rolled from the face, and 
plaited at the back. The plaits are gracefully caught up 
in loops by a gilt comb studded with coral. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 


EXcessive luxury now prevails in every article relating 
toa lady’s toilet. Gold. enters extensively into all the 
trimmings for bonnets, hats, dresses, and even cloaks. 
Wherever the eye turns, it meets with steel, crystal, or 
gilt ornaments. At one time these glittering and gorgeous 
looking decorations were reserved for candle light, now 
they are worn on the street, and so accustomed have we 
become to the eccentric and fanciful, that what we would 
have completely ignored a few years ago, is now consi- 
dered in very good taste. Gold trimmings, however, re- 
quire judicious management, and to be rather sparingly 
used, otherwise they have a very tawdry appearance. 

The new regime of bonnets being rather peculiar, hats 
are resorted to by most all young persons, and considered 
the most becoming head coverings now in vogue. The 
same general fashions prevail, but the arrangement of 
trimmings are of course varied according to the skill and 
taste of the artiste. 

The most stylish hats we have seen were at the estab- 
lishment of J. R. Terry, 409 Broadway, New York. 

A very unique style, worthy of note, is the ‘‘ Lady 
Derby.”’ It is of black velvet, with round crown slightly 
pointed both back and front, trimmed with plaits of 
bright-colored velvet at the back, and feathers caught in 
front by a fancy agrafe. The ‘‘Lady Grant,’’ another 
very distingu~ model is also of black velvet trimmed 
with feathers and a short scarf of bright velvet bordered 
with gold. The “‘Cavallier,” a stylish novelty made of 
43* 








black velvet and garnished with feathers and gold cord,» 
is intended for a riding hat. 

The latest introductions are tiny brilliant stars, bright 
enamelled bugs, daggers, arrows, dogs, and horses’ heads 
of gilt, lizards, shields, delicate chains and coins, also 
fringes of crystal, steel, and goid. They are of very artis- 
tic workmanship, and when gracefully worked in with 
silk velvet and lace form the most irresistible and stylish 
of hat trimmings. 

A very attractive style of velvet hat isa long turban, 
formed of puffs of velvet running lengthwise and of alter- 
nate colors, such as black and scarlet, or black with blue 
or green, five puffs forming the hat. 

Much taste and skill are displayed in the arrangement 
of the various elements used as decorations, and among 
the most stylish we nctice a full dahlia-like rosette formed 
of box-pleated scarlet velvet, traversed through the centre 
by a large dirk, arrow, or sword. This style is repro- 
duced in various colors, and adds much to the beauty of 
a black velvet turban. 

Faucy feathers of all kinds are worn, and are generally 
mounted in thick, close bands; the grebe and peacock 
taking the léad. 

Prominent among the velvet hats are the tricornes, or 
three-cornered hats. They are generally of black velvet 
turned up with a bright color, over which falls a crystal, 
gilt, or jet fringe. Though feathers are not positively re- 
quired on a ftricorne, still, a tuft is generally found on 
one side, and the effect is very distingué. 

For skating and riding, a novelty has been introduced 
in the shape of a seal skin cap. It is somewhat of the 
Scotch shape, and is a very jaunty, pretiy little affair. 

For sleigh-riding and travelling there is the seal skin 
hood, edged and finished with mink fur. It is different 
in style from those of preceding winters, and is especially 
attractive for its comfortable appearance. 


Boys of a!l ages can also be accommodated with pretty 
head coverings. First, te dainty little baby hat of white 
felt with inside cap and rosettes of lace and ribbons, then 
the toque of black velvet with a sparkling aigrette and 
feather, then the piquante white and colored felts of fancy 
shapes, with gold and velvet trimmings. After those the 
Dunderburgh turban of mixed cloth with black velvet 
brim and melon-shaped crown. We have not space, 
however, to enumerate all the artistic and varied models 
in the hat line. We must pass to fars. 


We are happy to announce to the ladies a decided 
novelty in muffs. The new shapes which, however, can 
only be found at Mr. Yerry’s establishment, are somewhat 
like a haversack. The back is flat, and formed of velvet 
or leather, and contains a pocket for money, which, be- 
sides being a great convenience, is also a security. In 
front isa lap formed of the head of the animal, which, 
lifting up, discloses another pocket lined with satin, and 
intended for the pocket-handkerchief. The muff is sus- 
pended from the neck by a rich cord finished with tassels, 
which fall over the front. Weare aware that itis diffi- 
cult, by description, to give a lucid idea of the muff, we 
therefore will give illustrations of it and other fur articles 
in the next number. They are, however, the prettiest and 
most ravissante little affairs we have ever seen, and we 
commend them to the notice of the ladies.. They are to be 
had in ermine tipped with swan’s-down, seal-skin edged 
with sable and finished with a sable hood, mink richly 
trimmed, and grebe. As some of our readers may not be 
familiar with the grebe, we will state that it is the skin of 
a Russian duck, which is made up as fur into muffs, vic- 
torines, and collars, 
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The most desirable neck coverings this season are the 
flat boas—half capes—large mantles with ends, and the 
Eugenie collar with rather long, square ends finished with 
tails, 

The handsomest dark furs are the Russian sables, which, 
however, are exceedingly scarce. Hudson Bay sabie, a 
beautifal dark fur of a yellow cast, and the mink sable, a 
very rich fur shading on the black. Ermine will be very 
popular this winter both for ladies and children. 

The most desirable furs for children are the Siberian 
squirrel, the mixed squirrel, and chinchilla. These, how- 
ever, are far less captivating than the snow-like swan’s- 
down, so pretty for little girls, and though possibly not 
quite as durable as fur, are much more dressy. We must 
not omit the novel little cvllar for children and ladies 
brought out by Mr. Terry. It consists of a straight band. 
the entire skin of the mink or ermine. On one gnd is the 
tail and on the other the head. The latter just buttons over 
the tail, and looks as if the little animal was comfortably 
curled round the neck. It is a very cunning little article, 
and cannot fail to excite universal admiration. 

Among the late novelties we notice pocket-handker- 
chiefs having a lady in croquet dress with malletin hand, 
embroidered in gay colors in the corner. 

Neckties are ornamented with every imagivable design. 
They are generally $f plain ribbon with fanciful ends 
woven in gay colors with gold; for instance, a dog’s 
head, a rich Persian bordering, an eagle with flags, a 
shield, a bird, a landscape, equestrians, or a bouquet of 
flowers. Many of these devices can be had separate, 
which very much lessens the expense of the tie, and when 
well joined, they have all the appearance of the woven 
ribbon. Very elegant shields of brilliant colors can also 
be obtained for the ends of sashes, and are much worn by 
children. . 

The most fashionable headdresses—except for full dress 
—consist of three narrow bands of velvet ornamented with 
spangles, beads, or small drops of pearl, gilt, steel, or 
erystal. These bands are tied with a ribbon just under 
the waterfall. Gilt bands of different sizes and styles also 
come for the same purpose ; they can be bought ready made 
or by the strip. Some have a fringe of fancy drops, others 
are studded with pearl or coral. 

Gilt sequins are arranged as fringes aud worn on head- 
dresses, veils, and bonnets; they also depend from the 
centre of silk buttons, and are exceedingly stylish. 

The fashionable veil is termed the Sultan, and is one 
yard long and about three-quarters wide. It is of plain 
or figured net, simp] y hemmed and headed by gilt or pearl 
gimp, or else trimmed with a lace or inserting. It is 
thrown on the side of the bonnet when not over the face, 
and is really very stylish. 

Kid gloves this winter will be worn without gauntlets, 
merely buttoning with one button. They are of all the 
new shades, but the most popular tints are Havanne and 
wine color. The assortment of warm gloves is unusually 
good. They are of very fine cloth of the most delicate 
shades, also of white richly stitched, and bound with kid. 
They can be had of all sizes, from infants’ to ladies’. 

Guipure d'art or Cluny, of which we have before 
spoken, is the most fashionable trimming for lingerie. 
It is now mounted on colored ribbon and successfully ar- 
ranged with puffs, tucks, and box pleats on muslin petti- 
coats. These rich trimmings are, however, entirely too 
handsome for underskirts, and we think they will be 
made up for dresses, for which purpose they will be very 
elegant. These, with other articles of lingerie from Mr. 
Vogel’s establishment, we will describe more particularly 
next month. 
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The winter cloaks are tightfitting paletéts, loose sacks 
with long, flowing sleeves, and short sacks, The velvets 
are richly ornamented with beads, lace, and buttons. 
They range from $120 to $300; the first named would, 
however, be perfectly plain. Buttons are more elegant 
and fanciful than ever before, and rank high among the 
trimmings ofthe day. Soft, wooliy-looking cloths are at 
present the rage, and white will be very popular for street 
wear. Some of the cloths have a thick stripe resembling 
a pile of snow, others are silky and curly. Many are 
tufted, and some are plain. The grays are mixed like 
chinchilla, and very shaggy-looking. Beside the plain 
whites, are white grounds figured with black, violet, 
scarlet, or blue; then there are colored grounds striped or 
tufted with white, havimg much the appearance of feathers. 
These cloths are made up both for the street and opera wear. 
For the former they are trimmed with black or white 
Llama fringe, biack velvet or bands of belting stitched 
with black or white. For the opera they are trimmed 
with gay ribbons edged with lace or gold cord. The 
nevggst cloak buttons are of porcelain either white or 
colored, with mythological heads photographed on them. 
Every head being different. 

Gored dresses are very popular, and, as fashioned by 
Mme. Demorest, of 473 Broadway, New York, are exceed- 
ingly graceful. A very elegant specimen was of a rich 
green poplin finished at the bottom with a heavy gold and 
black cord. A pocket design was formed upon the skirt 
at the back just below the waist, with cord finished by a 
fall of black thread Jace. The epaulettes were of cord and 
deep lace frills, surmounted by a bretelle extending across 
the shoulders only, likewise of cord and lace. The neck 
was square and the sleeves very close at the hand, but 
widening towards the elbow, and left open to show the 
undersieeve. Black and gold buttons were down the en- 
tire front of the dress. 

Novelty is this season the especial effort sought after; 
and such care is taken by this celebrated artiste to associate 
it with elegance as to give a tone to the most glaring inno- 
vation. 

Among the nowveantés used by Madame Demorest are 
ornaments of black velvet stamped in large elegant de- 
sigus richly chain stitched and spangled with gold, steel» 
or jet beads. These ornaments come in sets, one for each 
breadth—two for the sleeves and two for the shoulders. 
They vary from $18 to $30 the set. Other rich trimmings 
are stamped open-worked bands of velvet from one to five 
inches wide; they can be had in all shades. The white 
velvet bands form very beautiful trimmings for opera 
cloaks. 

A Gabreille dress of sable gros grains was trimmed with 
a set of velvet ornaments, blue and gold, the pattern a 
graceful true lover’s knot. 

A very tasteful little wrap for a Miss, seen at this estab- 
lishment, was of fine white cloth laid in large box-pleats 
at the neck behind and in front a straight sack. The 
trimming consisted of a band of bias black velvet, the 
upper edge cut in a wave and edged with cord. Between 
each wave was a fancy button. 

Long basques are again being made; they slope off very 
suddenly in frout, and are quite long in the back, and 
have much the appearance of a tunie skirt. 

Fancy velvets woven in with steel buckles are among 
the new and effective fall trimmings. 

A very pretty epaulette is made of three box-pleats of 
silk, with loops of velvet between. 

In our next we will speak of other dresses from the 
Demorest establishment, also of novelties from the Maison 
Tilman. Fasuroy. 
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A Good Example, 359 
A Hit at Criticism, 360 
American Manufactures, 359, 447 
American Sewing-Thread, q 
A New Way of Marriage—-with an Old Idea, = 
Another Hopefal Sign, 
A Peep at our Pets, 82 
Christmas is Coming, 538 
Dress—in a Man's Point of View, 264 
Epigrams, 84 
Foreign Schools for Girls, 4f7 


Fortune made by the Lady’ 's Book, 446 
Hints about Health, 85, 175, 266, 360, 448, 539 
Holiday Gifts, 447 


In Memoriam, 537 
~ In Memoriam. Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, 358 
Letter to the Editress, E 174 
Miss Muloch’s Marriage, 175 
Notes and Notices, 360 
Obituary, 175 
Onward, Still Onward! -- 536 
Our National Thanksgiving Day, . 445 
Postmistresses, 447 
Progress, 84 
Rewards of Genius, 416 
Rich Women, 538 
* Rose Douglas,” 539 
Sewing Thread, and the Best Kind, 266 
Summer Reading, 174 
The Advantages of Needlework for Ladies, 84 
The Bible in the Zenana, 535 
The Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia, 84 
Tho Daughters of Clergymen, 446 
The Far West Advancing, 537 


The Girl’s High School and The Young Ladies’ 


Norma! School, 206 
The Power of Good Reading, 175 
The Publisher of Three Journals, 447 
The Queen Cooking Stove, 860 
The Wesleyan College at Cincinnati, 266 
Three Women of Letters, . 266 
To our Friends and Contributors, 539 
Vassar College, 360 
Vassar College Opened, 173 
Waifs, 175 


What Shall I Do for my Little Boys? 84 
Elastic String for a Pair of Scissors (Jlustrated), 439 
El Dorado, hs -; 122 
E:nbroidery or a Flannel Skirt (Illustrated), 168 
Embroidery for Four Yoke Patterns (/lustrated), 76 
Embroidery, Inserting, etc., 76, 78, 111, 112, 165, 168, 

201, 203, 256, 293, 295, 349, 350, 354, 386, 387, 358, 380, 
390, 437, 438, 440, 441, 477, 478, 479, 480, 530, 531, 532 


Embroidery on Net or Tulle (JUustrated), 350, 441 
Empire wero — 349, 433 
Evening, b — 52 
False Morality, 233 
Fancy Apron (Illustrated), 169 
Fancy Balmoral (/lustrated), 74 
Fancy Crochet Trimming (/llustrated), 7 

rancy Embroidery for Flannel (JUustrated), lll: 
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Fancy Hats ae. . 296 
Fancy Neck-tie (JUust Pet 78 
Fashionable Styles of Ear- ngs (2 (1Uustrated), 256 
Fashions, 94, 184, 276, 368, 456, rng 
“ Filbert,” by Mary W. Janerta, 
Florence, by Horace Van Pelt, ios 
Former Residences of William Penn (Jlustrated), 92 
Four Patterns in Lace Stitth upon Canvas 

(Illustrated), 353 
Fred Harley’s Passenger, by Marion Harland, 
French Maslin Sleeve (Illustrated), 
- Gambling, 
Gentleman’s Shirt Front (Jlustrated), 
Gertrude, by J. C. Burnett. 
God Kaoweth, by Clara Millard Baldwin, 220 
Godey’s Arm- Chair, 88, 178, 269, 362, #49, 541 
Girdle, with long Scarf Ends (IUwstrated), 201 
Great Thoughts, by Lillian, 
Harlequin Cushion (JU'ustrated), 
Headdress (/llustruted), 
History and Habits of Cats, 
How John Offered Himself, by Kormah a 83 
How to Male Beautiful Homes, 130 
Importance of Decision, 413 
Infant's Crochet Bib with Sleeves (JUWustrated), 482, 530 
Initials for Marking Pillow-cases (IBustrated), 112, 169, 

’ ’ 

In the Meantime, by S. Annie Frost, 
Italian Villa (Jllustrated), 
“It Makes no Difference Now,” by Sara, 
Jardiniére Hat (Illustrated), 
Jvenile Department—containing 

Child’s Hymn, 

Christmas Pastime, 

Electric Experiments, 

Pairy Tale Tableau, 

Hand Ball, 

My Baby Brother (JUustrated), 

The Little Fortune-Teller, 

Tricks with Numbers, 182 
Knitted Mitten, for wearing over Gloves (Ill'd), 390, 410 
Knowledge, 146 
Ladies on Besnshacts, 343 
Lady’s Jacket in Crochet (JUustrated), 436 
Lady's Shoe in Crochet (Jliustrated), 200, 259 
Learn the Sanctity of Duty, 413 
Life and Death, by Jennie, 234 
Lines, 432 
Literary Notices, 85, 176, 267, 361, 448, 539 
Looking out for * “Slights,"’ 322 
Lounging-Cap. Croshet ‘(lustrated), 

Love in a Tramway, by 

Make-Shift Furniture, 

Making a Prodigy, 

Mary, by John Pryne, 

Medallion Collar and Sleeve ieee, . 

Mint, Anise, and Cummin, by Marion land, 

Miss Haight, 

Miss Peckham’s Parrot, by Charles D. Gardette, 

Moral Courage, by Rev. F. S. Cassady, 

Moral Culture, by Rev. F. 8. Cassady, 

Morning Calls Me, by Ada Algernon, 

=e. Ward at Newport, by Mary W. Janorin, 
usic— 

Concord Polka, by C. V. Ch 

Gabrielen Waltz, by R. Rhe 

Mazourka, by Charles WwW. Ohm, 

New Hymns for Sacred Service, 

Sammer Roses, by R. Rhollo, 

Woodbine Mazourka, by M. C. Warren, 

My Heroine: a Sketch from Life, by Rebecca How- 


ard, 
My Picture, by J. Bunting, 
My Sisters Three, by W. 8. Ga 
Name for Marking (Ilustr > 
Nearer to Thee, by Harriet Benedict D., 
Nettie’s Prayer, by Marion Harland, 
“ Never Mind,’’ by L. W., 
New Embroidery and Braiding Patterns (TQustrated), 
256, 293, 352, 354, a 
43 


Ni 
ao i a in the Hand—No Idol in the Heart,” by 
146 
Novelties for the Month (IUustrated), 70, 163, 255, 347, 
433, 525 


15 
275, 366 
230 


1 
104, 105 
196 





Numskull.—A Dramatic Charade in Three Acts, by 
Belphegor, 
Obituary, 450 
Our Musical Column, 89, 180, 270, 364, 451, 542 
Ornamental Corks for Bottles (Illustrated » 528 
Organdy Suit (Illustrated), 196 
Qut in the Cold (J/lustrated), 473 
Painted Angels at Saratoga, 451 
90, 181, 271, = 


Paris Items, 
Passion and Principle, by Mrs. J. V. Noel, 41, 187, 244 
823 


Passion, 

Pattern for a Pillow-case (Illustrated), 

Pattern for a Sofa Pillow, etc. (Illustrated), 
Pattern for Silk Embroidery (JWUustrated), 

Piano Magia, 

Pincusrign ([Uustrated), 

Polish Hat (1lustrated), 

Politeness to Servants 

Preparing for a Tableau (Itlustrated) 

Quilted Bed-Pocket (Illustrated), 

Quilted Satin Cape (/Uustr ated), 

Quilting Pattern (JWustrated), 

Receipts, ete., 79, 170, 261, 355, 442, 533 
Scarlet Knitted Cape (Ileustrated), 

Scenes a the Kaleidoscope of Life, by Mrs. E. D. 


Danfor 
4 tr llustrated), 


Scent 

Self-Respect, 

Shoe for a Young Child (7iustrated), 

Short Night-dress (Illustrated), 

Skate-Bag (Jllustrated), 

Sleep, 

Sleeves (Jllustrated), 

Something about Watches, 

Sub Luna Auctumnali, by Ada Algernon, 

Summer Travel, 

Tulma (Illustrated), / 

Teeth, 88 

The Beautifal Unknown, by Harwood G. Robertson, 131 

The Casket of Memory, by William EB. Pabor, 51, 131, 
214, 343, 416, 503 

The City of the Dead, by Clarence F. Buhler, 512 

The Dreamer’s Lament, by George Jay, 512 

The Effect of Marriage, 272 

The Effects of Impatience, 

The Family Circle, 

The Family Denwitg Master (Illustrated), 51, 155, 


332, 
The Fan (Jllustrated), 
The Ilex-Tree, by Minnie Willis Baynes, 
The Laugh of Mag voy Ml 
The Little Coffin, by Geor. doy 
The Necessity and Dignity of Work, by Rev. F. 8. 


Cassady, 

The Origin of Soap, ‘. 

The Possessions of an ee Nobleman, 

The Sunbeam and the Raindrop, 

The Toilet of a Roman Lady 

The Two Presents; or, The Viasky Mistake, by Caro- 
line Orne, 

The Two Shadows, by Charles D. Gardette, 

The Vexed Question, by Marion Harland, 

The Way Home, by Olof Von Kortlandt, 

The Wife to her Husband, 

The Young Lady’s Ideal, by Ivy Green, 

To a Beautiful Girl, by Wm. F. Wood 

Toilet Cushion, worked in Beads (Illustrated), 

Toilet Piueushion (1Uustrated), 

Trees, 

Trot! A Christmas Story, by S. Annie Frost, 

Undersleeve (Illustrated), 

Very Musical People, by J. M. P., 

Walking Sticks, 

Waterfalls, 

Waved Crochet Trimming (Ilustratea), * 

Westward Ho! 

What the Old Man said to the Fortune-Teller, by 
J. 0. @., 23 

White Straw Hat (IUustrated), 

Winter and Early Spring Flowers, 

Witnesses to Let, 273 
“You're Beaming through the Past to-night,” by 
Harriet M. Bea 

You ’re Younger cor lam, by Amy Graham, 
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